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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


JUNE, 1942, was a month of bitter fighting. In Russia the 
Germans have gone all out for the Crimea, where they have 
breached the defences of Sevastopol. In Libya 
British arms have suffered a major defeat in 
the loss of Tobruk, which was carried by 
assault on June 20. The enemy took there some 25,000 
prisoners, with stores and munitions intended for a siege. 


The Struggle 
Gets Fiercer 


_ This disaster has once more shown up the grave inadequacy of 
_ our war direction, for we were out-gunned in North Africa and 
_ we have visibly not got command of the Mediterranean. We 


can see, by these two facts, that after two years of prodigious 


' effort to supply and maintain our naval and military forces, 


they are still short of essentials and we suspect that they are 
pushed about, dispersed or gathered together according to 
political expediency rather than military needs. Public 
disappointment about Libya was much enhanced by the 


publicity departments of the Government. These offices 


worked overtime to prove to us that we were winning when 


it must have been known at headquarters here and in Cairo 


that we were being beaten. The repercussion of the disaster 


_ was all the more serious. Mr. Churchill has sought a diversion 


by going to the U.S.A. While he was in the States the 
question of our shipping losses in the Western Atlantic must 


_have been discussed. It is a very serious one and the British 
_ public is made the more apprehensive about it by the conceal- 


ment of the figures. 


_ ON May 26 a Treaty of Alliance was signed in London between 
Great Britain and Russia. The news was only released on 


June 11, the delay was to give time to M. 
Molotov, the Russian Foreign Minister, to go 
to the U.S.A. and return to Russia. The event 
is one of great importance not only for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war but also because of certain undertakings 
between the two countries for the period immediately following 
the end of hostilities. The Treaty is designed to implement 
the agreement of Moscow, signed on July 13, 1941. 


The Treaty 
of London 
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“Desiring to contribute after the war to the maintenance of | 
peace and to the prevention of further aggression by Germany or | 
the States associated with her in acts of aggression in Europe. ; 

“ Desiring, finally to provide for mutual assistance in the event | 
of an attack upon either High Contracting Party by Germany or any © 
of the States associated with her in acts of aggression in Europe.” iy 


The value of the Treaty of London is in the fact that it has a 
limited and, therefore, a manageable objective. It is confined 
to Europe although in the preamble the contracting parties — 
make an obeisance in the direction of the so-called Atlantic — 
Charter. This limited objective—it is a very large one—is_ 
twofold, firstly an effective military alliance during the war, 
and secondly, an agreement for mutual military help after 
the war, should either party be attacked by Germany or her 
Allies. 
The first article provides military and other assistance — 
during the war, the second states that the ‘‘ High contracting | 
parties ’”’ will not enter into any separate negotiations “ with _ 
the Hitlerite Government or any other Government in 
Germany that does not clearly renounce all aggressive inten- | 
tions in Europe,” and will not negotiate save by mutual consent 
any armistice with the common enemy. Article three 
expresses a “ desire to unite with other like-minded States ” 
for common action, but until such common action by like-_ 
minded States is able to work, Britain and Russia 


*. . . willafter the termination of hostilities take all the measures 
in their power to render impossible a repetition of aggression and 
violation of the peace by Germany or any of the States associated | 
with her in acts of aggression in Europe.” : 


Further, during the post-war period, should either country be 

attacked by Germany or her Allies, the other will at once” 
come to her support. This part of the Treaty is to remain in) 
force for twenty years. 


NOTHING could exceed the importance of the articles we have 
quoted, and the rest of the Treaty emphasises and underlines 
the undertakings given. The two countries’ 
The Internal. agree to work “ for the organisation of security 
ian and economic prosperity in Europe . . . not 
seeking territorial aggrandisement for them- 
selves.” Further, they will not interfere with ‘‘ the internal 
affairs of other States.”’ Whether this last clause is consistent 
with the intention to abolish Hitlerism we think doubtful. 
One of the objects of the war is to change the present form of 
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the German Government because it is dangerous to all Europe. 
However, these inconsistencies exist in most arrangements 
which are—as was the Treaty of London—the result of 
prolonged argument and much compromise on both sides. 
The wisdom of its creators has been shown quite as much in 
what is excluded from its scope as what is included. The 
first interest of both the British and Russian Governments is 
to win the war. The second is to prevent its outbreak in 
the immediate future. A third interest—the future outline 
of frontiers—is left for the present. We do not seek any 
European territory. Russia will not desire to go beyond her 
original frontiers, but the date of these frontiers is not specified. 
She is now the ally of Poland, as we are, and we shall work 
for Poland’s satisfaction at the end of the war. M. Molotov 
and Mr. Eden very wisely have not attempted to divide the 
carcass of the beast which is not yet dead. 


OuR agreement with Russia itself did not attract more 

attention than the Russian declaration that a second front 

in 1942 was desirable. This was made by 

speaking for both Governments, 
e said : 


“In the course of the negotiations between V. M. Molotov 
and Mr. Winston Churchill, complete agreement was reached 
between the two countries with regard to the urgent task of the 
creation of a second front in Europe in 1942.” 


We are now halfway through the year and some of the fine 
months are behind us. If the Prime Minister allowed such 
a hope to be raised, such a promise to the oppressed peoples 
as is implied in the statement, he must be confident that 
military conditions allow of a move being made in the very 
near future. The public is ready for this. Necessarily ignorant 
of what preparations are complete for such a tremendous 
undertaking as a full-scale invasion of a European country 


_ under German rule, they are nevertheless aware that our 
_ Army is powerful and ready, that the Navy is equal to any 
_ task and that the essential umbrella of the Air Force is both 
large and skilful. What the public do not know are the 


technical matters without which the expedition could not 


_ hope to wage war successfully across the narrow seas. They 
_ do not, cannot know, whether the army is amply supplied 


with dive bombers, whether the supply of air carriers for troops 
and supplies is sufficient in order to keep the army across the 
seas supplied, and whether the aerial ambulances provided 
are sufficiently numerous to bring the inevitable casualties 
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back to England. For no one, not even the most ignorant — 


civilian, imagines that vast base hospitals will at once be built 
on the other side. At first our holding must be a strip of 
coast line, quite unfitted for the care of wounded. Casualty 
clearing stations and air ambulances will be the only possible 
method of dealing with them; neither can the use of huge 
harbours be immediately available so that not only men, but 
munitions, must at first go by air. There is some anxiety 


in the country as to whether the Air Ministry realises these | 


needs. Up to now “co-operation’’ has not been their 


middle name, and their belief that the war can be won by | 
bombing Germany has made them concentrate on this aspect | 
of war to the exclusion of others. If they have provided the 
dive bombers—and the skilled pilots to fly them—the troop 
carriers and the ambulances, all will be well. But if they 
have not done this the second front will have to wait until | 
part- 


these essentials are available. 


1,000 bombers went to the doomed town and then virtually 


destroyed it—all but the Cathedral, which was 


Cae apparently not damaged. The expedition was 


successful and not over-costly in life or aircraft. A few days 


later Essen was attacked in the same force. These excursions | |) 
were undoubtedly popular in England. We have had too) “em 


many defeats and setbacks during the last two years not to 


relish the feeling that we are—at last—getting at the German > 


at home. But the price we have paid for the huge concen- | 
tration of aircraft in Bomber Command is a heavy one. It 


ranges from Singapore to Benghazi, from Crete to the loss of | hr a 


the Repulse. These serious disasters were suffered because 


all our weight was being put elsewhere, and in this connection | 
we beg our readers to study the articles “ Air Marshal Don | 


Quixote ” which calls attention to the true lessons of Cologne, 
and “ Fire Power and the Future.” Both these articles drive 


home the moral of Cologne and give its true relation to the 


war as a whole. Our Ministries of ‘‘ wishful thinking ”’ are 
so numerous and powerful, they devote themselves so whole- 
heartedly to educating the public to admire everything that 
is done by the Government that they have clogged the powers 
of thought and reflection. The man in the street is satiated 
and sickened by all the patent pre-digested food he gets. 


After Singapore and still more after Libya III, he begins to) 


be nauseated. 


AFTER a long silence, which caused some captious complaint 
in some quarters where the reason for it was not understood, 
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the American Navy Department—in whose 
sphere of control the waters east of Australia 
_“e lie—early in June released details of what had 
_ been known as the Battle of the Coral Sea. The silence was 


_ fully justified, for it was manifestly essential not to give the 


Japanese any information about American forces or disposi- 


tions that they did not possess, and could not obtain for them- 
selves. The outcome of the engagements off Midway Island 
-a month later shows how wise this discretion was, for it 


undoubtedly contributed to the surprise which was a powerful 


_ factor in the American success in both encounters. The 
_ two battles had a great dealin common. In each the Japanese 
_ were trying to carry on with the methods they had employed 
_ so successfully in their campaign in the East Indies, occupying 
_ island after island and establishing operating bases for shore- 
_ based naval air forces, used as a part—and a very important 
_ part—of their sea forces which were controlling the sea and 
_ protecting the passage of the various military expeditions 


involved. Their success in the Indies, and as far as the 


_ Bismarck Archipelago and the northern coast of New Guinea, 
_ was largely due to the fact that they encountered no sub- 


_ stantial opposition at sea, or in the air over the sea—in short, 


that they enjoyed practically complete command of those 
elements. Their further advance from Lae and Salamaua 


_ was checked early in April by an air attack, made by American 
' land-based air forces which had reached Australia reinforced 


for the occasion by carrier-borne forces, which destroyed 
more than 30 of the transports and other ships they had 
assembled for the purpose. They seem to have abandoned 


for a time the direct advance on Port Moresby or Australia, 


in favour of what may be described as “ infiltration ”’ tactics, 


via the Solomons and Louiseade Archipelago. By the end 


of April, they had assembled there a considerable force of 
transports supported by warships. A move was obviously 


_ imminent, when it was forestalled by an American Task- 
force expressive phrase—under Rear-Admiral Frank J. 


Fletcher, whose aircraft on May 4 located a substantial force 
of the Japanese invaders in the harbour of Tulagi in the 
Solomons, and practically wiped it out. Eight ships, including 
a light cruiser and two destroyers, were reported sunk and 
four others damaged, some of which had to be beached to 


save them from sinking, and six aircraft were destroyed. 


_ The total American loss was three aircraft. Three days later, 


the Japanese main force was attacked off Misima in the 
Louiseade Archipelago by Admiral Fletcher’s air forces, and 
though they were already under way, they too seem to have 
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been taken by surprise. The Japanese aircraft carrier 
Ryukaku, one of their newest, was just about to fly off her 
aircraft when she was hit by fifteen bombs and ten torpedoes. 
She sank at once with nearly all her aircraft on board, and a 
heavy cruiser was sunk at the same time. The Japanese 
counter-attack on the American force was beaten off with a 
loss of 25 Japanese aircraft to the American six, but the 
destroyer Sims was sunk by a bomb and the oiler Neosho— 
American, despite her Japanese-sounding name—was hit and 
sank several days later from damage received. 


THE next day there were again cross air attacks. Another 
Japanese carrier, the Shokaku, was hit by both bombs and 
The Next Da torpedoes and left ablaze. On the American 

¥ side the carrier Lexington, one of the two 
largest aircraft carriers in the world and flagship of Rear- 
Admiral A. W. Fitch, was also hit by two torpedoes and two 
bombs ; but she was not disabled, and her ship’s company 
were able to put out the fires started and to recover her air- 
craft, while the ship was still able to steam 20 knots. Several 
hours later, however, she was almost disabled and set alight 
by an explosion of petrol vapour inside the ship ; and though 
the crew laboured for 15 hours to get the fires under control, 
they failed and had to abandon her. That was the end of the 
Battle of the Coral Sea. It wasa definite check to the 
Japanese, who thereupon abandoned their advance on 
Australia and doubtless decided to make another effort else- 
where. They calculated, no doubt, that widely separated 
attacks should succeed in finding an American weak spot, 
since the bulk of the American forces might well still be in the 
Australian area. Consequently on June 4, Japanese aircraft 
from a carrier raided Dutch Harbour in Unalaska, the prin- 
cipal American coast-guard and naval station in the Aleutian 
Islands. At the same time, it would appear, Japanese forces 
landed on the practically uninhabited island of Attu, the 
westernmost of the Aleutian chain, and the undefended island 
of Kiska, which has a good harbour, the next island eastwards. 
The next day, the main Japanese force approached Midway 
Island, the westernmost of the chain which stretches north- 
west from Hawaii, with the evident intention of occupying 
it, since the armada consisted of more than 30 ships, battle- 
ships, cruisers, aircraft carriers and transports. Again they 
reckoned without American alertness, for it was the Japanese 
attackers who were surprised, not the Americans. The 
Japanese fleet was attacked by both Army air forces forming 
part of the garrison of Midway, and carrier-borne naval air 
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forces. Details are still lacking at the moment of writing ; 
but Admiral Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Pacific Fleet, announced that either two or three Japanese 
aircraft carriers had been sunk and either one or two others 
damaged with the loss of all their aircraft ; three battleships 
had been damaged, one of them very severely ; four cruisers 
damaged, two of them severely; and three transports 
damaged. The American loss was one destroyer sunk and one 
aircraft carrier damaged, with the loss of some of her aircraft. 


Tue American Navy, with Australian help, has certainly 
frustrated Japanese intentions for the moment. But the 
— decisive naval battle in the Pacific has yet to 
— be fought, as it has in the Indian Ocean and 
the Mediterranean. All the same the relief 

felt in Australia at the result of the Battle of the Coral Sea 
has been very great. So much so that Mr. Curtin, the Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister, has given his people a warning against 
optimism. The news from Russia was of continued fierce 
struggle, he said, the news from Libya was not good. A set- 
back in Egypt “ would gravely affect ’’ Australia, as would a 


. Russian defeat. 


“The submarine warfare against allied shipping had reached such a 
pitch of intensity that the losses exceeded the present capacity for replace- 
ment. This problem of shipping space affected Australia in the 
important matter of war supplies. The war against Japan could 
be won only if Australia was held, and if her capacity to strike 
carried the full punching power which the allies could accumulate. 
But it was still possible that Australia could be lost .. .” [Times 
Report, June 18. Our italics.] 


“ Australia could be lost.”” The words have an incredible 
sound and yet they might come true. But Australia would 
not go down unless the whole Empire were conquered and 
broken up. From far away England we tell the Australians 
that we are bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh, and 
that the dreadful ruin Mr. Curtin has glanced at must overtake 
us before it destroys them. 

The Australians and the Americans have an advantage over 
us, they are told the truth about the shipping losses which are 
concealed from us. 


JUNE, 1940, saw the collapse of France. Under the Quisling 
pressure of Laval and other German agents and shattered by 
the repeated declarations of the two soldier- 
politicians, Weygand and Pétain, the French 
Cabinet turned from the men of courage who 
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were prepared to resist, to the men who desired at all costs to 
sue for peace, any peace onany terms. The shameful capitula- 
tion was made on June 17. On June 18 a French soldier, 
General de Gaulle, announced that he would continue to 
resist the common enemy alongside the British. France 
should never forget that, at the moment of supreme tragedy, 
this one voice was heard, speaking the old language of 
patriotism and faith. Two years later the noble resistance 
of the Free French Force commanded by General Koenig at 
Bir Hacheim, the desert Verdun, stirred all France into pride 
in her gallant soldiers. The omen is hopeful. In June, 1940, 
France was knocked out, not by the Germans~she could have 
stood up to them—but by the treacherous and timid French- 
men who, between them, procured her downfall and who 
have tried for two years to compass her elimination as a great 
power. The real revival, the one that finally restores her, must 
come from inside France, but her African soldiers, her small 
and very gallant Free Navy do more for France than they 
know. Even those who knew France best, could hardly 
‘have hoped to see her soldiers so soon writing a fresh and 
glorious page of military history for her. This is what 
General Legentilhomme said of the fighting at Bir Hacheim 
when he recently spoke on the radio to his fellow-country- 
men :— 


** Since June, 1940, on land, at sea and in the air, France has 
fought incessantly. In 1940 there was Tobruk, Koufra, Kub-Kub, 
Kerou, Massaoua. Thousands of Mussolini’s troops taken prisoners 
testify to this . . . In 1942 . & . it was at last given to the French 
to measure themselves, not only against the Italians but against 
the Germans in Libya. At this moment the whole world sees their 
exploits and the name of General Koenig, a young General of 43, 
makes the hearts of the Alsatians palpitate with pride. Under his 
orders, soldiers from France, from the French Empire, from the 
Pacific to Africa, prove to the world that under the orders of worthy 
chiefs they are themselves worthy of their great reputation and of 
our past glory.” 


MARSHAL PETAIN, in the meantime, continues to believe in 
defeat. He holds stoutly to his belief that defeat is the 
thing. The Manchester Guardian has reminded 

oe a ith. US that the old Coué prescription for health 
— used to be to say “ every day and in every way 


I am better and better.’”” But Marshal Pétain has improved 
on this for he told a friend, who at once published the story, 
that every morning he says “ France is defeated.” Having 
recited this creed he proceeds, as the sailors say, to “ make 
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it so’ by arresting all the people who give voice to any doubt 
of an ultimate German victory. But Vichy is not France 
and nothing is more significant than the fact that the Lavai- 
Pétain administration is never spoken of, even in France, as 
the French Government. It is always just ‘‘ Vichy.” There, 
in the hotels and boarding houses of a watering place, French- 
men take their orders from German masters. There they 
weave the webs and build the traps which catch their fellow- 


, countrymen. From there are sent the orders which hand over 


Frenchmen to German firing parties. There is a terrible 
retribution coming to the men of Vichy from starved, ruined 
and betrayed France. President Laval smells the wind, for 
he has taken over the French Legion, of which Admiral 
Darlan was formerly the head, and he is now also the head of 
the police. He has thus put it out of Marshal Pétain’s power 
to take steps against himself, for he has become the head of 
all the security services. Thus he protects his own person, 
and he also has it in his power to expose at any moment such 
colleagues as may be inconvenient, to serious danger. Laval, 
himself, behind the ramparts he has thus thrown up for his own 
security is gradually delivering French industry to Germany, 
and with industry, the nation. Only the other day we heard 
that 150,000 skilled French workmen had been sent to 
Germany. If they refused to go, the Government would see 
to it that they starved with their families. That is Laval, 
with whom Pétain now says he is in perfect agreement. The 
younger man, who is cunning, must often think of what will 
happen to him when the Germans are beaten. Does he 
believe that, like Fouché, he will be able to serve another 
régime ? But Fouché never served any enemy of his country. 
He was a rascal, but no quisling. 


On June 16, two years after Marshal Pétain capitulated to 
Germany, Flight Lieutenant Gatward and Sergeant Fern flew 

to Paris just to show the French that the 
oa R.A.F. was still there. They were in a Beau- 
fighter of the Coastal Command, and they not 
only flew to Paris, but up and down the Champs Elysées at 
the height of the third storey windows, dropping a tricolour 
flag on the Arc de Triomphe, where the unknown soldier lies 
buried. They fired their cannon at a German headquarters 
in the Place de la Concorde ; they dropped another French 
flag there as well. Flying into France over the Channel, the 
plane hedge-hopped all the way, flying under many high- 
tension electric cables and just skimming over the tops of the 
trees. When they got to Paris they took photographs ; one 
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of these was of the Grand Palais. They must have been over 
Clemenceau’s statue when they took it. We have not yet 
heard of the reaction of the French to this daring and successful 
adventure, but it must have cheered them up. One thing is 
of great interest, neither going nor returning did our Beau- 
fighter meet a single enemy plane 


On Sunday, June 14, a great march past of the United Nations 
took place at Buckingham Palace. H.M. the King took the 

’ salute. He had at his side the King of Norway, 
el = the King of Yugoslavia, the President of 
Czechoslovakia, the President of Poland, with 
the British Prime Minister and Ambassadors, and other 
representatives of the Allied Nations. The ceremony was a 
simple one, and those chosen to march past only numbered 
2,500. Each contingent carried the flag of the nation it 
represented. And twenty-two stalwart guardsmen also held 
the standards of the Allies, standing in a row opposite the 
Palace. The parade was not wholly military, for railwaymen, 
miners, fishermen and fisher-girls, as well as land-girls, 
followed. The Navy was there and the Marines ; the R.A.F. 
also with their contingent of W.A.A.F. The army brought 
up the rear, and the A.T.S. marched very well, stimulated, 
no doubt, by the magnificent marching of the Guards, who 
represented the Army. The King was accompanied by the 
Queen and the two Princesses. Princess Elizabeth is Colonel 
of the Grenadier Guards. Large crowds watched the cere- 
mony, which had not been advertised beforehand, and the 
contingents were loudly cheered. No soldiers nor police 
lined the roads and when the ceremony was over the crowd 
ran forward to cheer the King and Queen and to gaze at the 
notables. Altogether it was a well-managed and an attractive 
little pageant. Ceremonies were held in many parts of the 
British Empire and in the U.S.A. And we may be sure that 
this London gathering was thought of in many of the sad 
towns in Europe which are now under German rule. 


NOWHERE has the optimism recently current about the war 
been more striking than in two interesting articles published 
, in the Manchester Guardian at the beginning 
—* of June by Dr. Benes, the President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. According to him :— 


“a stage has been reached at which there is no longer any question 
whether we shall win, but only when we shall win.” 


Dr. Benes reaches this conclusion somewhat as follows : 
Germany must crush Russia, or at the very least win the oil 
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of the Caucasus, if she is not to face a fatal two-front war 
exclusively on the defensive in which collapse “ will again be 
inevitable, as it was in 1918.’ By implication—he is careful 
not to be explicit on this point—he rules out an offensive 
which would achieve these objectives, and considers it 


“ quite clear that this realisation—that the war cannot be won in 
military terms—has been reached not only by the German generals 
but by all the important Nazi leaders.” 


The evidence which brings Dr. Benes to this view includes the 
tardiness of the German spring offensive in Russia—‘‘ from 
the military, political and moral standpoint a very unfavour- 
able sign for Germany . . . the unprecedented fact that for 
the first time after many years Hitler and his entourage are 
exhibiting uncertainty, fear of taking action, fear of resorting 
to the final fateful step’’; vigorous preparations, wholly 
defensive in character, against the launching of a second front, 
especially in Western Europe ; unfavourable economic deve- 
lopments inside Germany ; and a whole series of measures 
which aim at preventing the collapse of German home morale, 
and to this end increase of power of the S.S., the S.A. forma- 
tions, and the National-Socialist Party over against the 
generals. In conclusion, says Dr. Benes, 


“IT should therefore expect that in a few months Germany, after a 
possible unsuccessful offensive in the east, will be driven definitely 
and manifestly to an exclusively defensive war, and that she will 
attempt at the same time a wide-scale peace offensive.” 


Since Dr. Benes is very well-informed, his statements of 
fact deserve close attention. It is certain that differences 
about policy exist in high circles inside Germany, just as it is 
certain that the German people are to-day undergoing severe 
strain. In these facts there is encouragement and legitimate 
reason for hope. But what is not certain is how the situation 
will develop. Dr. Benes, for example, regards as unfavourable 
for the Germans the lateness of their spring offensive. But 
was the ground fit earlier for massive operations against 
Russia along the whole front ? And just how assured can we 
feel that this time the ruthless steps against internal collapse 
which Hitler and his associates have been taking and will 
continue to take must fail as assuredly as a nerveless policy 
failed in 1918? Dr. Benes regards Hitler’s speech of April 
26th and Goering’s speech of May 20 as evidence confirming 
his reading of events. But these speeches can be very 
differently interpreted. Both speeches are calculatedly frank 
—not to say brutal—about the terrible winter which the 
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German Army survived in Russia. Both speeches are over- 
flowing with ruthless energy and fiery resolve. Even if we 
knew nothing else about Hitler and Goering, these speeches 
would warn us that this time Germany will not collapse until 
every measure that desperate men can devise has been tried 
and has failed. 


EvuROPE has been a cleaner place since June 4, when Heydrich, 
the butcher of the Gestapo, died from wounds inflicted during 
Heydrich an attack on him on May 27 in the outskirts 

of Prague. Heydrich was one of the most 
vicious creatures who has ever wielded power in an organised 
state. He was born in 1904 in a middle-class household in 
Central Germany. He completed his education at a school 
of espionage run by the notorious Admiral Canaris at Kiel, 
the German naval headquarters, and was commissioned as an 
officer in the German Navy for the purpose of spying on his 
comrades. When cashiered for grossly immoral conduct, 
Heydrich joined the National-Socialist Party, again serving 
asaspy. A threat of prosecution for embezzlement of funds 
with which he was entrusted as treasurer of the local branch 
of the Party turned him out of his first important Party post. 
He took the next step in his advancement when he seduced 
the wife of the Nazi Gauleiter whose assistant he then was, 
and stole £1,000 and vital Party documents from his chief’s 
safe. In the “ Blood Purge” of 1934, Heydrich himself 
finished off victims whom his execution squads had not the 
nerve to shoot. As second-in-command of the Gestapo, his 
special interests were development of the systematic espionage 
which put every German who had committed even the most 
trifling of peccadilloes into the power of the police, and the 
extension and elaboration of concentration camps and systems 
of torture, in which he took a personal and active interest. 
It was this brute whom Hitler installed as his deputy in 
Bohemia and Moravia when it became clear in the autumn 
of 1941, that the Czechs would not yield to the milder methods 
used earlier. 

Heydrich’s is the first in a series of violent deaths which 
will occur as the suffering peoples of Europe take appropriate 
vengeance on their German oppressors. The fear and fury 
it caused in Germany show that the Germans grasp its signifi- 
cance. The occupying authorities in Bohemia and Moravia 
offered an immense bribe—10,000,000 Czech crowns (some 
£75,000), which was doubled after a few days—to the Czech 
traitor who should lay information against the slayers. No 
traitor appeared to claim it. They imposed simultaneously 
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a ferocious reign of terror which resulted in a fortnight in the 
murder of over 300 Czechs, including a large number of women, 
who were admittedly without the slightest connection with 
the attack on Heydrich. They completed this tale of German 
savagery by blotting out the entire village of Lidice, not far 
from Prague. At Lidice every male over 17 in a population 
of about 500 was shot, all the women were sent to concentra- 
tion camps in Germany, the children were dispersed to 
institutions described as “ appropriate,’ and every building 
was razed to the ground. 


THE savagery of German repression in Czechoslovakia is the 
measure of their fear and of their ignorance of other races. 
In Germany Heydrich did all the things which . 

It _— Be made him hated elsewhere, but the Germans 
do not resent mis-government and _ tortur 

§ e, 
rather admiring the spirit which inflicts it on them. Heydrich 
could have gone on murdering and bullying Germans all his 
life. They have, in fact, been interned, killed, tortured and 
bullied at the good pleasure of Hitler, Heydrich and Co. since 
1933. It was left to a Czech to rid the world of this last 
monster. Mr. Rennie Smith, in the Central European Observer, 
has a cry of indignation about this: ° 


“Every year since 1933 the Germans—there are more than 
60,000,000 of them—have had the opportunity to destroy the 
monster which, by 1942, has done so much to destroy Europe. 
Why don’t we hear of a mass-insurrection of Germans ? Why does 
the Gestapo have a holiday in Germany ? Why is it left for the 
non-Germans of Europe to destroy this monster of iniquity which 
was ‘ made in Germany’ ?” 


and this stout-hearted English Socialist goes on to say: 


“‘ The German people will be tested and sternly judged by the 
contribution they make while the war is on. There is something 
contemptible in a nation of Germans which leaves Heydrich to be 
destroyed by Czechs. The German fighting services and the 
German Gestapo are, in fact, the German nation in arms. It is high 
time the drawing-room legend of a ‘ good German people’ was 
destroyed. The Czechs, the Poles, the Norwegians, and the Dutch 
know by experience with whom they have, alas, to contend. Their 
adversary is nothing less than an armed German nation. . . . In 
killing Heydrich the Czechs of Prague were bound to regard him 
as the German nation in person. They can do no other, without 
being disloyal to all their experience of Germany. They know the 
precise values of Zukunttsmusik of the émigrés. Osher peoples must 
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fight ; other peoples must destroy the Gestapo. Then the German 
émigré will show what a fine fellow he is. 

** This is mere trash. 

“The world will judge the German Home Front by what it 
does. It has an unexampled opportunity. No one will rejoice 
more than the non-German parts of Europe if the German Home 
Front should make a serious contribution to the liquidation of 
German militarism. Deeds alone count. Heydrich is dead. But 
it was a Czech, not a German hand, which killed him.” 


THE conquered territories know the truth. Heydrich has 

been replaced by another slaughterer. The reprisals have 

Emi been frightful. A Czech writer, Pavel Svaty, 

and asks why the Germans choose to be represented 
. by the present gangsters. 


**. . . we have the right to ask why for nine long years not a 
single German hand was found to show that the German people 
does not wish to be represented by a monster such as was Reinhardt 
Heydrich and such as is Karl Hermann Frank. It had more time 
and more opportunities than the mere eight months during which 
the murderer Heydrich has been among us. And was it not a 
German mother, a German father, a German teacher, a German 
officer, the German Army, the German State, the German nation, 
who educated Reinhardt Heydrich ? The longer the German nation 
tolerates that the Hitlers, Heydrichs, Dalueges, and Franks should 
act in its name, the greater is its responsibility.” 


The Daily Herald and the unctuous broadcasting appeasers 
who address themselves to the mythical ‘‘ other Germany ” 
should see less of the German émigrés who are working 
to get Germany “let off lightly,’ and more of the Czechs, 
who know what Germany is like. Mr. Rennie Smith, in his 
pungent article on Heydrich, has something to say about these 
Germans, who began to pour over to England in 1933 when 
Germany became an uncomfortable place to live in. 


“German émigrés have been talking and excusing themselves 
since 1933. No one can measure the amount of effective resistance 
on the German Home Front. We are left guessing. We only 
know that in nearly three years of war nothing has happened.” 


But we know what happened in the last war. Three Professors 
protested, one was Frederick Foerster. Besides this there 
were three tiny groups of dissentients, the whole of the rest of 
Germany was united for war, including the 110 Socialist 
members of the Reichstag. The great German Trade Union 
Movement vied in military zeal with the Junkers, business 
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men, clergy and intellectuals until Germany was beaten and 
her armies streamed back home, leaving hordes of prisoners 
in our hands. Then, and not until then, the Germans dis- 
covered their love of peace. It is a matter of great surprise 
that anyone professing to know Germany at all should be 
unaware of these facts. 


THE war creates strange combinations. Lord Halifax did 
not understand the German menace when he was Foreign 
Secretary. In those days, just before the war, 
he was all friendliness to the Germans, and 
their chosen leaders, Hitler & Co. He even 
made a journey to see them—as Lord Haldane had done in 
Ig12—to express personal good will. He shook the blood- 
stained hands of Hitler, Goering, Goebbels long after their 
characters were clearly established and their intentions 
towards Europe were fully known. Lord Halifax knows 
better now. Ina speech made in Syracuse, New York State, 
on June 3, he said that— 


Conversion 
to Sanity. 


“The Allies will have to be on their guard against ‘ German 
tactics at any post-war conference table. People not so long ago 
used to assert that if in the nineteen-twenties we had all been even 
kinder to Germany than we were, the German people would have 
behaved very differently. That was a pretty widespread view at 
one time, and the Germans have been at pains to spread it still more 
widely. 

** Naturally enough ; for they hope it may come in handy when 
they lose this war. They no doubt reckon that if they can once 
more undermine the resolution of the Anglo-Saxon world a second 
defeat may still leave their hands free enough to prepare a third 
attempt to dominate mankind. 

“Too many of our people have realised that the reason above all 
why the Germans abandoned a Democratic form of government was 
that the Army found it a hindrance to military preparations.” 

[Daily Herald Repott.] 


That is sensible and mild enough. And it was preceded by 
the usual desire to “ provide an adequate place for the German 
people” after the war. But this conversion to sanity, this 
realisation of what Germany is, has aroused the passions of 
the Daily Herald. In a violent article Lord Halifax was 
attacked for his speech. As this newspaper claims to be 
an exponent of British policy its article should be noted. 


THE article takes the form of a very violent personal attack 
on Lord Halifax. He had been, says the Datly Herald, too aloof 
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: when he first went to the U.S.A. He then 
i our visited Hollywood, where he ate “ hot dogs,” 

4 whatever they may be. And now, he has 
made a speech at an American University “ which boldly 
ranged him alongside Lord Vansittart.’”’ Now the interesting 
thing about, this statement is that when Lord Halifax was 
Foreign Minister, Lord Vansittart was the principal diplo- 
matic adviser to the British Government. As such he must 
have brought before his chief the facts about the Germans 
and their policy—they are not new—which were consistently 
and over a period of many years ignored by successive British 
Foreign Ministers. Lord Vansittart, as we know to our cost, 
spoke to men who were deaf to reason and ignorant of history. 
But, though he did not understand Germany before she passed 
from theory to action, Lord Halifax has not lived through the 
last three years without finding out that a total war of 
aggression is being waged against Europe with the hearty 
concurrence of the whole German people. It is for this that 
our contemporary takes him to task. The Daily Herald 
evidently thinks that Hitler and Co. are just an accident, that 
they do not represent the Germans. The staff of that paper 
has not heard of Frederick the Great and the Seven Years’ 
War, of Bismarck and the Prussian wars of the 19th century, 
and they have not understood 1914-1918. The paper enunciates, 
with an air of finality, the following doctrine, which is spoken 
of pontifically :— 


“‘ His speech, as we read it, means one thing only—that Lord 
Halifax rejects the theory of political warfare to which the British 
Government is committed. 

“* That theory—which inspires British broadcasts to Germany, 
which has been echoed in recent utterances of the Prime Minister, 
which is explicitly stated in declarations by the Labour Party—is 
that there are fundamental differences between the common people of Germany 
and the Nazi hierarchy ; and that those fundamental differences will re- 
emerge, with explosive effect, once the military ascendancy of the Nazis is 
finally degraded. 

“ So the question arises : For whom was Lord Halifax speaking 
at Syracuse University ? For the British Government? If so he 
surely misread his instructions. 

“For himself? If so, he should resign office and set up in 
rivalry to Lord Vansittart: friendly rivals in the apostlehood of 
post-war hate.” [Our italics.] 


Lord Halifax is asked to resign because he is at variance 
“with the theory of war to which the British Government is 
committed.’”” Who by? None of the public is aware of this 
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pro-German governmental tendency. But as we are not 
allowed to know what are the broadcasts to Germany the 
Daily Herald may be correct in its statement of this most 
unfortunate “theory.” The matter cannot rest there. We 
must be told the facts. But what a sad confusion for Lord 
Halifax to be in. He is awake at last to reality, only to find 
himself in agreement with Lord Vansittart, whose advice he 
rejected for years. 


THE article in the Daily Herald from which we have quoted 
is yet another instance showing the extent of the penetration 
of German thought in this country. At the 
in ll outset of the war in 1939 the Germans did what 
ots they did in 1914. They spread their agents 
through Europe. If they won the war this particular work 
of theirs would, no doubt, be proved unnecessary. But as, 
in spite of the odds, there was an off-chance of their losing, 
the Germans, who are thorough, prepared as an insurance 
the propaganda stories which have permeated certain receptive 
minds in this country and we constantly see, held up for 
our notice, the mirage of ‘‘ another Germany,” a country 
which longs for peace and right living, inhabited by people 
who loathe the atrocities committed by their armies. True, 
no such people have appeared in Germany itself, and no 
serious protests are made against savagery by Germans even 
in England. But that has not prevented the astonishing 
success of their propaganda. If we want to know the real 
aim of this form of appeasement, it is to get Germany off 
from the consequences of her crimes. In 1918, a German, in 
conversation with a Swiss, said, ‘‘ We shall organise sympathy.” 
That is precisely what they did then and what they are doing 
again. And here I quote from a pamphlet just published by 
G. Borsky, which has a preface by Lord Vansittart. The 
pamphlet is called “‘ The greatest swindle in the World.” It 
gives the history of how the Germans evaded their reparations 
after the last war. 

“They saw long before Hitler that great lies are more easily 
believed than little ones. The obvious technique was to pretend 
to be paying a great deal more than was actually the case and to 
whine loudly and continually about the payments that were made. 
The adoption of this method required . . . unlimited credulity on 
the part of the swindled. That, indeed, is the basis of all really 
great swindles.” 


The story that follows is a tale of cheating such as no great 


swindler has ever surpassed. It involved bamboozling the 
British Government, the City of London and the American 
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investor. The people who carried out this colossal cheat 
were the Germans of the Weimar Republic who prepared the 
way for Hitler’s even greater rogues. Now we have entered 
upon a new era of appeasement. It takes the form of prepar- 
ing a basis for a fresh swindle after the war. This new cheat 
is being helped by those who tell us that there is ‘‘ another 
Germany,” a Germany of honest men. It will be our fault 
if we believe them a second time. 


BRITISH socialism has been nourished on windy international- 
ism. This was never more clearly demonstrated than at the 
=! Annual Conference of the Labour Party held 
eo: on May 26. On this occasion all the old 
Marxian wheezes were trotted out and in order 
to show that patriotism was not in the order of the day, 
Mr. Harold Laski was put up to move the principal resolution. 
Mr. Harold Laski comes of a family only recently settled in 
Britain, and he, himself, has so little enthusiasm for the 
country chosen by his parents as their residence that he spent 
the four years of the last war in America. Like other inter- 
nationalists he is indifferent to the greatness and strength of 
this country and its institutions. He, and the other extremists 
of his party are ready to scrap both. 


“* This Conference affirms that there must be no return after the 
war to an unplanned competitive society, which inevitably produces 
economic insecurity, industrial inefficiency, and social inequality. 
. . . It regards the socialisation of the basic industries and services 
of the country, and the planning of production for community 
consumption, as the only lasting foundation for a just and prosperous 
economic order in which political democracy and personal liberty 
can be combined with a reasonable standard of living for all citizens. 
The Conference therefore affirms that it is urgent to undertake with- 
out delay the necessary preparation for the vital changes here 
proposed.” 


This resolution is a masterpiece of mis-statement. Who, 
hearing it and knowing nothing of our history, would guess 
that the most prosperous State ever known had been built 
up in this small island almost without natural wealth but 
possessing a vigorous and a free people? After all, why did 
Mr. Laski’s relatives leave their former home in Eastern 
Europe and come here if it were not that Britain was the best 
place for enterprising people to come to? Our reward for 
having enabled the Laski’s and thousands of their like to 
make their homes here is that some of them are trying to pull 
down all that made our country great and prosperous. 
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A GRUDGING approval was given to the war, that is to the part 
played by Labour Ministers in it. The Congress “ warmly 
iad approve the part played by the Labour Party 
Political in the present British Government and in 
Bankruptcy 
organising the resources of our people for this 
supreme effort.’”’ There is nothing here about the grand and 
gallant British people. Following the example of the Fascists 
in Italy and the National Socialists in Germany the British 
Labour Party try to make an Empire of their own within this 
Empire, their ideal apparently being to be all for the Party 
and none for the Country. Wecan only pray to be preserved 
from single-party men. We should do well to note the 
resolutions and not to be deluded by the occasional good sense 
exhibited by British members of the Party, for, after all is said 
and done, the two members of the Executive elected with the 
greatest number of votes were Mr. Laski and Mr. Shinwell, 
neither of them of our race ; nor, in the very least, representa- 
tive of the men they claim to direct politically. It is indeed 
a confession of bankruptcy that no Englishman, Scotchman 
or Welshman received the votes given to these men. What 
has happened to the political instincts of the British that 
they let themselves by guided by men whose outlook must 
differ so entirely from ours, and whose political vision is 
necessarily clouded by the centuries their forebears spent 
under oppressive European régimes? In earlier days the 
British Labour Party was led by men who, however misguided 
in their view, could understand this country. Men like John 
Burns, Keir Hardie, J. H. Thomas could talk to their followers 
with understanding. But the new leaders of this great British 
Party have nothing in common with the working man and 
the inauspicious combination of the present Socialist Party 
with these unassimilatable elements is not good for them or 
for the State in which their Party, by reason of its numbers, 
is called upon to play so large a part. 


Mr. R. A. BuTLER, the President of the Board of Education, 
has appointed a committee to enquire how far the boarding- 

, school system can be extended to classes who 
eS . do not want it and who cannot pay for it. 
The announcement has been received with 
mixed feelings, but believers in a totalitarian system have 
used the occasion for an attack upon our Public School system 
and a general denunciation of the classes who make personal 
sacrifices in order to send their children to the schools they 
know and like. Further than this there was in the Press a 
general vague attack upon “old-fashioned methods of 
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teaching ’’ and upon “ bad buildings ”’ in general. What has 
not yet been discussed, however, is education itself, and until 
that is done we are not likely to get much further with our 
improvements. The attack on our public schools is simply 
a political one. It springs from the bitter envy of certain 
bilious minds who see some young people having a better time 
and greater happiness than was their own lot. It is as though 
the bald were to make us all shave our heads to give them an 
equality denied by nature. Such counsel is bad counsel, and 
the men who give it should be shunned like the plague that 
they are. It is easy to see this much. What is less easy to 
see is what should be done about the educational system of 
the country. Mr. Butler has fallen into the usual teachers’ 
trap, and has plumped for prolonging the compulsory school 
age to 15: in doing this he has mistaken school attendance 
for education, and that is merely a teacher’s trades union 
stunt. It is a modern idea that all children of both sexes are 
to sit in rooms for so many hours a day to learn out of books. 
This was never tried until the 1gth century, and so far we 
have not much evidence that it is a good plan. The reason 
why teachers advocate the class-room and book system is 
because it is the easiest for them. 


But an educational system does not—or, at any rate should 
not—exist for the benefit of teachers. It is intended to make 
Equali the best of boys and girls; to help them to 

ad learn the things which will make them good 
members of the society in which they live. Good morally, 
and useful as well. That is so far as they are normal and 
teachable human beings. There is a sub-normal class which 
can never hope to do more than keep out of trouble, and these 
need a different system. One of the obvious mistakes we 
make is that we do not grade the children in our schools early 
enough, separating the nearly but not quite normal and 
taking them away from the hated desk work and the confine- 
ment of the schools. Some could be saved if they could be 
cut out of a system which so little suits them. ‘‘ They would 
be illiterate,” cries the teacher, the answer to that is that 
they are never properly literate, whatever you do for them. 
But, in order to get reform on this scale, we should have to 
re-consider education as a whole, and the present day so- 
called educational “‘ reformers’ are not educational innova- 


tors. They are merely anxious to use education to destroy 
our social and individualist system. Parents are not to save 
. money to send their children to schools of their choice, they 
are not to take trouble to give them good teachers at home. 
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No one is to have anything better than anyone else, though 
they may—and undoubtedly will—have things very much 
worse. We may, and shall, beat the Axis powers at war, but 
they will leave us in the slime of a totalitarian one-party state 
unless we watch out. This education business has got to be 
thought out all over again, and it must not be obscured by 
the men who want to use it—as the Fascists and Nazis use it— 
to create a single-party system, and a generation of machine- 
made men and women to run it. 


TuIs island has one great natural source of wealth. Coal 
does not come—as do most other raw materials—from over- 

seas. Itis here. Our Government forgot this 
ae Seat and they have so managed this one great asset 

of ours that not enough is being got out of the 
ground. The history of this affair seems to be that when 
France and Italy left off taking our coal in 1940, certain 
Ministers said ‘‘ Splendid, now we can recruit the coalminers ”’ ; 
they did not know that other Ministers had decided to expand 
production on such a scale that more—not less—coal would be 
wanted. Then, like Hitler in Russia, they did not remember 
that winter is cold and perhaps they never knew that if your 
food is not so good as usual that it wants all the better cooking. 
The accumulated result of all these errors and ignorances is 
that we are threatened with a shortage of coal though we at 
present hope we may have escaped the extra 15,000 or so 
officials proposed by Sir William Beveridge’s plan. After a 
debate in the House of Commons last month we do not know 
exactly how the Government will get the coal, or if they do 
not get it how they will make us do without it. The problem 
of the domestic consumption of fuel is different in different 
districts and this consumption is hardest to regulate in the 
country. For such drastic orders of ‘not more than a ton 
at a time’”’ cannot apply to South of England villages five 
miles from a station and coal depot. One suggestion for 
economy—made here last month—would save electric light, 
this is that the rigid black-out should be relaxed. There are 
thousands of houses with darkened skylights where electric 
light has to burn all day. It would be more cheerful if day- 
light could be used and it would save an appreciable amount of 
electric current. As it is we await details of the Government 
plan with some apprehension. No one minds war sacrifices 
when they are necessary. But when they are asked for 
because of muddle, then the patient British public gets 


grumpy. 
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RARELY can two Victoria Crosses have been better earned 
than those of which the award was announced on June Io 
Two V.C’ to Lieutenant Roberts and Petty Officer Gould 
= of H.M. Submarine Thrasher. To the lands- 
man it seems as if every man who goes to sea in a submarine 
in war is displaying ‘‘ conspicuous bravery in the face of the 
enemy ” throughout most of every patrol that his boat does. 
It is not open to the British submarine as it is to the U-boat 
to seek the unprotected merchantman as her quarry, or the 
open ocean as her hunting ground, and once the submarine 
has made her attack and has become the target of counter- 
attack, there is no excitement of battle to occupy the minds 
of her company; there is nothing for them to do but to 
remain silent at their stations, ready to cope with any emer- 
gency indeed, but with no immediate duty to distract their 
minds from the sound of enemy depth charges, and the 
thought that the next one, as maybe they come closer and 
closer, may bring disaster. The skill of their captain may— 
ard generally does—bring them safely through, so that the 
successive explosions grow fainter and fainter, finally to die 
away in the distance. The courage displayed in such condi- 
tions by every man in the submarine’s company is of the 
highest order; yet on occasions they rise to even greater 
heights, as in the case in point. On February 16, 1942, 
H.M.S. Thrasher had been the target of intense enemy attack 
from the air, so that she had to make a prolonged dive to 
elude it. That was doubtless all in the day’s work. When 
eventually she was able to return to the surface, however, for 
the necessary renewal of her air supply and recharging of her 
batteries, as she began to roll in the surface swell, by which 
she had been undisturbed in the depths, a clanging noise 
inside the superstructure on which the gun is mounted 
indicated something wrong. Investigation revealed the pre- 
sence of a “ foreign body ” in the shape of an enemy bomb 
which had penetrated the light outer plating of the casing 
and had come to rest inside without exploding. But a 
“U.X.B.” is an uncomfortable neighbour, for none knows 
when it may fulfil its original intention and go off; so it had 
to be got rid of somehow. The inside of a submarine’s deck 
casing is not easy of access. It is just possible to get inside it 
for cleaning and painting when the ship is being refitted, but 
only by worming oneself through narrow and cramped spaces 
barely large enough to admit the human body. The only 
access to the place underneath the gun, where the bomb had 
lodged, was from the hatchway some 20 feet away, by crawling 
under the low part of the casing which forms the foothold 
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for men needed to be on deck. That route Mr. Roberts and 
Petty Officer Gould took, reached the bomb, and proceeded 
to haul it back with them the way they had come. 


THE situation for the two men must have been about as 
harrowing as one could imagine. The space in which they 

M f were working was not only so cramped that 
— . they could only move in it when lying at full 
length, but it was pitch dark and the ship was 
rolling. To move a large and heavy object like the bomb at 
all in such conditions would have been difficult enough ; 
and, moreover, in the words of the citation, “‘ Every time the 
bomb was moved there was a loud twanging noise as of a 
broken spring, which added nothing to their peace of mind.” 
One is tempted to comment that the peace of mind which 
could survive such disturbances could hardly be added to by 
anything ; and to marvel the more. But this was not all. 
The submarine was still in enemy waters known to be closely 
patrolled by day and night, and the enemy knew she was 
there. If she were located and again attacked, for her safety 
and that of the remainder of her company, she must “ crash- 
dive’ forthwith. When a submarine submerges the casing, 
inside which two men were wrestling with the bomb, fills at 
once with water ; so that to the risk they were taking with 
the bomb was added that of being drowned like rats in a trap 
without a chance of escape. 

How long the job took them the citation does not tell ; 
but one may surmise that it was not less than half an hour 
before they had dragged the twanging bomb to the opening 
by the hatch, where it could be lifted out of the casing and 
lowered overboard. Even to the last it must be handled 
with respect. Mr. Roberts is 25 years of age; Petty Officer 
Gould is 28. 


Most of the propaganda we are doing in the U.S.A., infuriates 
the Americans and makes them dislike us more than ever. 
But Mr. Lyttelton, in America on important 
ner business, found time to make a_ broadcast 
ww" which told the world something useful of our 

war effort. 


““We are producing tanks, ‘jeeps,’ and other mechancial 
vehicles at the rate of 257,000 a year. This is an increase of 350 per 
cent. over the rate in the last quarter of 1940. 

“* We are producing 40,000 big guns a year and supplying them 
with 25,000,000 rounds of ammunition. We are producing millions 
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of small arms each year and supplying them with 2,000,000,090 
rounds of ammunition. 

“We have increased our production of aircraft 100 per cent. 
above the rate achieved during the last quarter of 1940. 

“* We have increased our production of merchant ships by 57 per 
cent. over the last quarter of 1940, even though we thought then 
that we had reached the limit of our capacity.” 


Mr. Lyttelton told listeners that in a population of 33,000,000 
between the ages of 14 and 65, 22,000,000 were either in the 
forces, in industry or in civil defence. Over 50 per cent. of 
the ships which used to bring in food are now directed to 
supplying Allied armies, every available acre was turned into 
farm land. Rations were alike for all. In short: 


“When John Bull wakes up in the morning he finds that the 
Minister of Labour has called him up for work in factories, if he 
isn’t fit for military duties. The Food Minister has taken all variety 
and spice and most of the volume of his breakfast, lunch, and dinner, 
and the President of the Board of Trade has given him so much and 
no more clothing. His wife is working in a factory, and the 
Treasury is taxing him to the hilt. War savings absorbs his surplus 
income, which cannot be spent because there is nothing to buy. 

“We are pouring approximately 60 per cent. of our national 
income into war. There is no business as usual in Britain. There 
is no production as usual in Britain. There is no profit as usual in 
Britain. We have thrown everything we have into this war and we 
will never quit.” 


That is the best summary of war facts in Britain that we have 
seen. 


TITLE PAGE AND INDEX 


Owing to paper restrictions it was found impossible 
to include the Title Page and Index for Vol. 118 
(January—June, 1942) in the June issue. Subscribers 
and Libraries requiring the Title-page and Index for 
binding purposes can obtain a copy, post free, from the 
office for 2d. 

Address: The Publisher, National Review, Rolls 
House, 2 Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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WHEN Bomber Command devastated Cologne on May 30, 
after the destruction of Lubeck and Rostock, the time had 
come for the British to draw a deep breath of satisfaction. 
The nation had tasted at last that forbidden fruit—Revenge. 
That the attacks on Lubeck, Rostock and Cologne were 
something more, that they were blows at the productive 
capacity of North and Western Europe, no one will doubt. 
But there is uneasiness mingled with our satisfaction when we 
read in the Press some interpretations of these attacks, and 
find the air correspondents unanimous in attributing to them 
a major influence on the course of war. The Daily Telegraph 
of June I quotes a speech by Air-Marshal A. T. Harris, 
Commander-in-Chief Bomber Command, the artificer of all 
_ this destruction. He said: 


“IF I COULD SEND I,000 BOMBERS TO GERMANY 
EVERY NIGHT IT WOULD END THE WAR BY THE AUTUMN. 
IF I COULD SEND 20,000 BOMBERS TO GERMANY TO-NIGHT, 
GERMANY WOULD NOT BE IN THE WAR TO-MORROW.” 


We wonder with what feelings of contempt the German 
General Staff read these hypotheses built upon the fragile 
foundation of the word zf. It is, moreover, pertinent to point 
out that the first assumption (if autumn means October 1) 
presupposes at least 120,000 bomber sorties as the requisite 
to victory: while the second contents itself with 20,000. 

Uneasiness is increased by other symptoms of the lack of 
balance in our fighting effort. While Bomber Command was 
shaking Cologne, and Fighter Command was demonstrating 
its local superiority in the Pas de Calais, a large convoy bound 
fora North Russian port was undergoing five days continuous 
attack in perpetual daylight by large forces of German 
bombers, dive bombers and shore-based torpedo bombers. 
From the Admiralty communiqué of June 2, which described 
the German claim of 18 ships sunk as an over-statement by 
175 per cent., the Daily Telegraph sets our losses at about 
six or seven ships. That represents an important weight of 
war material. But the amazing thing is that of the three 
German bombers destroyed, two probably destroyed, and 
two more hit, one was shot down and one damaged by a 
single Hurricane catapulted from one of our ships. Compare 
these events, taking place at one and the same time, and it is 
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impossible to doubt that, though we have recognised the 
importance of air power, we continue to misapply it. 

Not less serious than the misapplication of industrial 
production to types of aircraft that are servants of a separate 
strategy, ‘‘air strategy,” is the lack of healthy criticism of 
_the air direction in the national Press. This is perhaps 
because the Air Ministry has built up an impressive staff of 
Public Relations Officers, far in excess of anything that the 
Army or Navy own, the scale is said to be one Public Relations 
Office per Group, while its London Press service is efficient 
beyond praise. But does this mean that we are learning the 
right lessons from our victories and drawing the right con- 
clusions from our defeats? The Air P.R.’s supply the public 
with gorgeous details, but the serious thoughts, which a great 
Arm must develop itself, never reach the public. Who is 
there in the national Press who can and will tell the public 
what are the drawbacks of remote control of aircraft ? Though 
it may be satisfying to a few to control a great mass of aircraft 
from the War Cabinet room, tactical work hinges upon local 
action. The Germans have found out that they can win 
battles by the sudden application of the dive bomber, even 
though they are impeded by a general inferiority in air 
strength, so it was at Kerch, so at Bir Hacheim. 

The Germans, however, have the lesson of the Battle of 
Britain behind them, which we never learned, and, moreover, 
they have another great advantage over us. Many of their 
best air generals were forced by the Treaty of Versailles to 
begin their careers in the Reichswehr. Goering, who believed 
that air power could subdue Great Britain, is a notable excep- 
tion. Air Marshal Kesselring, who swept the scanty forces 
of the R.A.F. out of the skies of Greece, has never taken part 
in an air combat, never flown an aircraft himself. 

With something of the contempt of Prince Rupert's 
cavalry for the battleground, the R.A.F. are sacking the 
towns of the foe. This is a great chapter in the history of 
the second German war, but it is no more than a chapter; 
for not even the dullest mind can imagine that the Germans, 
with their infinite ingenuity, their sweeping command of 
labour, and the whole of Europe at their disposal with its 
vast forests and myriad valleys, no one can imagine that they 
have not achieved a great measure of that dispersal of war 
industries which has been satisfactorily organised in the far 
smaller spaces of England itself. To believe otherwise would 
be wishful thinking. 

In these months a large British and American land force 
is training and marshalling for a second throw with the 
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formidable main armies of Germany. It is with some concern 
that we visualise our armies preparing for the great adventure 
while the indispensable air arm pursues its own strategy— 
a ‘‘ bombing policy ’’ whatever that may mean, and applies 
its own tactics to any situation, foreseen or unforeseen. The 
Americans own an Army Air Corps, which functions within 
the strategical bounds that the American Army has set itself. 
Although General Arnold of the U.S. Air Corps pronounced 
himself enthusiastically in favour of our mass bombing raids 
a few weeks ago, we draw attention to the fact that we had 
bombed the Rhineland before. In May, 1940, to the tune of 
optimistic accounts of devastation in our daily press, the R.A.F. 
bombed Aachen, Cologne and other Rhine towns. Yet some- 
where between their target and the frontiers of the Low 
countries lay immune one of the most formidable concentra- 
tions of armoured force that the world has ever seen, the 
tanks of Germany that were soon to be in Creusot and Bayonne. 
The one arm by-passed the other. 

It is a great thought to win a war from within stratosphere 
bombers, and to calculate the sum of victory by the multiplica- 
tion of heavy bomber aircraft. We believe it to be a dangerous 
delusion. Politicians and pamphleteers have believed before 
now that kindness and truth would kill Germanism ; and it 
is a pardonable delusion in Commanders-in-Chief to hope for 
the same glory for their own Arm. But the British public in 
its incoherent way believes that only great generalship can 
win this war, really win it. And great generalship is not to 
be reconciled with separate strategies. — 
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HOSTILITIES on a major scale flared up again in Libya on 
the evening of May 26, when the German Afrika Korps 
advanced to attack with its Italian auxiliaries in support. 
In an order of the day captured later, General Rommel defined 
his purpose as a “ decisive’ attack against the British and 
Allied forces in Libya by an Axis force “ superior in numbers 
with perfected armament and a powerful air force to give it 
support.”” This time Rommel did not achieve surprise. Air 
reconnaissance disclosed his general preparations ; while our 
Intelligence ascertained exactly the very day he had fixed 
for his advance—a feat which in some quarters aroused a 
certain suspicion as to German pldns and intentions. 

The Allies began the present campaign in an area con- 
veniently defined in relation to a rough quadrilateral based 
on Tobruk, which formed its north-eastern corner. Its south- 
eastern corner was at El Adem, about 15 miles south of 
Tobruk. Its north-western corner was at Acroma, about 
15 miles west-by-south of Tobruk. Its south-western corner 
lay in the desert at Bir Hakeim, about 30 miles south-south- 
west of Acroma and much the same distance south-west of 
El Adem. Roads run approximately along three sides of the 
quadrilateral and along the E] Adem diagonal ; but the fourth 
side, from Bir Hakeim to El Adem, as well as the 45 miles 
of the Bir Hakeim-Tobruk diagonal, pass across roadless and 
trackless desert. Tobruk and Acroma are also not connected 
quite directly by road. Acroma lies about five miles south 
of the great Libyan coastal road which Mussolini built for 
what he imagined would be easy conquests. Outside this 
quadrilateral were our forward northern positions and our 
minefields. The northern positions were at Gazala, another 
25 miles west of Acroma along the coastal road. The mine- 
fields, which were extensive, lay in the desert west of the Bir 
Hakeim-Acroma road and were strategically related both to 
the Bir Hakeim and the Acroma positions and also to the 
secondary inland routes, running east and west across the 
desert, called the Trigh Capuzzo (or Capuzzo Road) in the 
north and the Trigh El] Abd (or Slave Road) a little to the 
south. The now famous “ Knightsbridge ”’ position lies some 
Io or 12 miles south of Acroma at the crossing of the Trigh 
Capuzzo and the Acroma-Bir Hakeim roads. Its strategic 
importance became clear only a short time before the Germans 
attacked, and the work of fortification began only three days 
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beforehand. Most of these positions and names will be found 
on the map of Cyrenaica which is published as a supplement 
to this issue of the National Review. 

According to captured documents, Rommel’s first object 
was to destroy our armoured forces and take Tobruk. His 
plan was to attack our right at Gazala in the north and our 
left at Bir Hakeim in the south, at the same time outflanking 
us by passing part of his armour south of Bir Hakeim and 
striking north towards Acroma and north-east towards El 
Adem and the near-by important positions at Ed Duda and 
Sidi Rezegh, the scene of heavy fighting during the campaign 
last November. 

The first Axis attack on Gazala achieved nothing. That 
on Bir Hakeim was beaten off by the Free French troops who 
garrisoned it. The third and main Axis effort towards the 
north and north-east, though delayed by the gallant and 
stubborn resistance of the 3rd Indian Motor Brigade Group, 
was at least partly successful, and heavy fighting accordingly 
followed in the area between Acroma, El Adem, Bir Hakeim, 
and our mine-fields some 15 miles west of the Acroma-Bir 
Hakeim road. After three hard days, the enemy set to making 
gaps in our mine-fields and then began concentrating his 
armoured forces towards the west. One of the gaps was made 
along the general line of the Capuzzo Road. The other was 
about 10 miles to the south. A North of England infantry 
brigade held the country between the gaps and stoutly resisted 
Rommel’s attempts to pass his transport through; but, 
despite the brigade’s efforts, powerfully supported by low- 
flying British air attacks, the Axis managed by nightfall on 
May 31 to withdraw a good many tanks and much transport 
into one gap or the other. The area between the gaps was 
then cleared of British troops; the gaps were extended and 
joined ; and anti-tank guns were brought up in large numbers 
to defend the position, which was thus converted into an 
important bridgehead available either for covering an Axis 
withdrawal westwards or as a sally-port for renewed attacks 
to the east. 

Apart from secondary operations—such as the occupation 
by British forces on June 1 of Rotonda Segnali some 30 
miles west of our main positions for use as a base for harassing 
the enemy’s supply lines—the principal subsequent phases 
of the Libyan campaign have so far comprised a British 
attack on the main Axis tank forces, a determined Axis assault 
on Bir Hakeim, and a major armoured advance and attack 
by the main Axis forces. The British attack took place 
between June 5 and 7 in what was called the “ Cauldron,” 
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the area west of ‘“‘ Knightsbridge ’’ and around the enlarged 
gap which the Axis had forced in our mine-fields. This action 
was not decisive, though it inflicted damage on the Axis 
forces, and appears also to have warded off a heavy Axis 
attack or to have nipped one in the bud. Meanwhile, the 
enemy, finding his operations seriously inconvenienced by 
the Allied position at Bir Hakeim, concentrated most of his 
efforts in a series of resolute attacks by strong land and air 
forces against this southern buttress of the Allied flank. 
After a gallant and stubborn defence lasting for 16 days, the 
Free French garrison of Bir Hakeim, acting under direct 
orders from General Ritchie, withdrew their forces. Bir 
Hakeim fell into enemy hands early on the morning of June rr, 
The Axis movements which followed that very afternoon 
demonstrated its signal importance. These movements 
included an Axis advance north-east towards El] Adem, east 
towards Bir el Gobi, and north to improved positions in the 
“ Knightsbridge’ area. On June 12 began a battle which 
developed next day into what experienced observers describe 
as the fiercest fighting that has ever taken place in Libya, 
the outcome of which will certainly be of major import- 
ance and perhaps critical for the entire future of North 
Africa. 

There have been many changes and improvements in our 
forces since last winter’s campaign in Libya. We have at 
least four new weapons. There is the American-built General 
Grant tank, a 28-ton machine, with armour 60 mm. thick, 
mounting a 75-mm. gun at the side and a 37-mm. gun ina 
turret as its main armament. American-built General 
Stewart (or “ Honey ”’) tanks, which we used very largely in 
the last campaign, weigh 14 tons, have 40-mm. armour, and 
mount 37-mm. guns. The General Grant thus greatly outguns 
“Honeys ’’ as well as British-built ‘“‘ Matildas,’’ which are 
armed with 2-pounder guns that are also too light for the 
main job they have to do. A second new weapon is a new 
6-pounder anti-tank gun. Details about this have not yet 
been published, but accounts of its working suggest that it is 
an accurate weapon with very high muzzle velocity and great 
penetrating power. The third new weapon is the American 
Kittyhawk fighter adapted to carry bombs and extremely 
effective in diving attacks against vehicles on the ground. A 
fourth weapon is the Spitfire, whose appearance in Africa 
unpleasantly surprised the Germans. There are other improve- 
ments as well. The whole fabric of the Eighth Army is said 
to have been overhauled and tightened up. Our tank recovery 
organisation is better than last November. Great tank 
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transporters are now in the field while the battle is raging 
and drag damaged tanks to workshops not far from the front 
immediately distress signals are hoisted. Co-operation is much 
closer also, especially between air and ground forces, which 
are now said to work together as a single organic whole. 

As the fighting shows, we face a formidable foe, who is 
most formidably armed. All the German tanks have higher 
fire-power than ours except the General Grants. We still have 
too many of the under-gunned cruiser tanks. Our 25-pounders 
are still the finest gun in Libya ; and our new anti-tank gun 
is highly praised for all-round effectiveness. But the German 
88-mm. A.A.-gun, which is used for all purposes, is also a 
most powerful weapon. It has a greater range than our 
25-pounders, is effective against General Grants, and is 
valuable in counter-battery work. The German forces are 
equipped, moreover, with anti-tank artillery in terrific 
volume, a punishing factor of the highest importance in 
fighting such as this campaign has seen. The fact that Stukas, 
reported to be as many as a hundred, were able to dive-bomb 
Bir Hakeim in the last stages shows clearly enough that we 
no longer have full command of the air. All this evidence and 
the fighting itself shows that the Germans have once again 
secured what has been earlier described in these pages as 
quantitative surprise.* 

A brief lull in Russia followed the German offensive against 
Kerch and the Russian offensive against Kharkov during 
May and preceded the German attacks against Sevastopol, 
which began on June 5, and against Kharkov, which began 
on June 10. On a review of the facts so far available, the May 
fighting throws no very clear light on this summer’s prospects 
in Russia. Strategically, both Kerch and Kharkov in May 
are now clearly seen to have been subsidiary actions, extremely 
strenuous in themselves but significant only in relation to larger 
plans. The attack on Kerch must have been intended to 
free the German right for a future blow towards the Caucasus. 
Timoshenko’s attack similarly makes better sense if regarded 
not as a drive for Kharkov itself—which the Russians expressly 
deny—but as an operation planned primarily to derange 
German dispositions and use up German materials prepared 
for a coming offensive against Rostov and the Caucasus. 
Tactically and operationally, both actions are obviously 


* Since this was written, the situation in Libya has deteriorated seriously. 
We now know that, quite apart from inadequate material and tactical errors, 
our Intelligence or our High Command has failed once again to appraise 
correctly the enemy’s strength. 
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inconclusive ; for at Kerch the Germans were able to bring 
concentrated strength against positions which the Russians 
had no intention of defending @ outrance, while at Kharkov 
both sides fought what was plainly only a limited action. 

Sevastopol promises to be a fiercer struggle. Whether 
held by Russians or by Germans, the city’s importance is 
great both for offence and for defence. It commands the 
western and northern Crimea and the approaches to the 
Crimea across the Black Sea. In Russian hands it is a thorn 
in the German rear which the Russians can at any time press 
deeper. A Russian Sevastopol forces the Germans to use the 
overstrained communications of the Lower Dnieper and the 
Southern Ukraine instead of ferrying over reinforcements and 
supplies by an easy sea crossing from the west and despatching 
them along the Sea of Azov coast towards Taganrog and 
Rostov. It gives the Russian Black Sea Fleet a foothold 
200 miles farther west than Novorossisk, which facilitates 
Russia’s defence of the Kerch Strait and hampers a German 
cross from Kerch to the Caucasian shore. Thus, quite apart 
from its potential usefulness against an eventual large-scale 
Russian offensive, the Germans simply must take Sevastopol 
as a preliminary to other moves in order to free their right 
flank entirely from distractions and indeed dangers which 
would be insupportable in face of the tremendous strains this 
summer must bring. 

The Germans are now attacking Sevastopol for the third 
time. During the second attack last December, General von 
Mannstein used two army corps supported by at least two 
Rumanian mountain brigades, and his material included 200 
planes, heavy tanks, flame-throwers, and 14-inch guns. 
After 17 days of fighting the attack failed ; and the Russians 
claim that von Mannstein lost 55,000 dead, or a larger total 
than were killed in battle on both sides during the entire 
Crimean War. For the present attack the German Eleventh 
Army is larger by three infantry divisions than in December, 
when 130,000 men were thrown in. The fighting, however, 
is at least as bitter. 

Sevastopol is a tremendous natural fortress. The area 
in Russian hands is, of course, much larger than the city and 
harbour itself. Its approaches include many deep ravines 
and gorges with steep sides where direct shelling is impossible. 
Everywhere the cover for the defence is excellent. The rock 
of which it consists has great powers of resistance, but is also 
easy to work and thus enables deeply mined positions to be 
built which are immune from fire by the most powerful guns. 
Numerous natural caves provide roomy shelters for men and 
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materials. All these natural obstacles are increased by 
countless man-made defences. As with Tobruk last year, 
Sevastopol’s position on the sea has enabled it to be adequately 
supplied. The city is strong, moreover, in civic pride, and 
its people have a tradition of loyalty, staunchness, and 
courage. In the present crisis the spirit of the defenders has 
flamed up until it is the admiration of all Russia. Two tales 
are significant. One concerns a woman who was leaving 
home for her post at a telephone exchange. As she left the 
house a bomb killed her two children ; but she went on to her 
day’s work. The other story is about a sergeant who came 
back from the front a few miles away to find his home in the 
city destroyed and his whole family wiped out. He returned 
immediately to his gunner’s post in the front line, and swore 
by the memory of his family never to yield a foot whatever 
orders were given. Despite such defences and such a spirit 
the Germans are massing against Sevastopol quantities of 
men and material which ultimately may well overpower it by 
sheer weight of numbers and force. Whether they succeed 
or fail, however, their own losses are certain to be terrible— 
and to be crippling for some units immediately involved. 

The Kharkov operation which the Germans launched on 
June 10 also appears to be a preliminary clearing for action 
rather than the first stage of the summer’s major offensive. 
Timoshenko’s attack in May left the Russians in positions 
before the city wrested from the Germans which Marshal von 
Bock now must get back in order to complete his own prepara- 
tions. But neither in the Kharkov sector nor elsewhere in 
the areas where many strong local actions are in progress, 
are signs of this year’s great onslaught yet clearly discernible. 

In the West, May and June saw the first 1,000-bomber 
raidson Germany. Two of these great attacks were delivered, 
one against Cologne during the night of May 30-31, and the 
other 48 hours later against the Ruhr, including Essen. 
Other substantial raids followed during the first week of June, 
though no more were reported on the 1,000-plane scale. The 
big Cologne and Ruhr attacks followed three weeks after the 
Prime Minister announced in his broadcast of May to that 
Germany could look forward to really heavy bombing ; and 
American spokesmen have made it plain that this promise 
includes forthcoming action by American-operated bombers 
also. The material damage done in the two big raids was 
severe—especially in Cologne, to judge by pictures and reports 
since issued ; and there can be no doubt that the size and 
weight of these attacks badly shook those who sustained them, 
and filled large sections of the German public with foreboding. 
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Early June saw two new actions of major importance 
in the Pacific. From June 3 onwards Japanese and American 
forces were engaged off Midway Island and in the Aleutian 
area in the North Pacific. The Japanese advanced on Midwa 
Island in strength with a force that included battleships, 
aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers and troop transports. 
A landing was obviously intended, with a further assault 
against Pearl Harbour, the main American offensive and 
defensive position west of the American continent, as a later 
prospect. On June 3 and 4 American aircraft, many of them 
shore-based, attacked the Japanese invasion fleets west of 
Midway. June 4 also saw Midway itself bombed by the 
Japanese. American air attacks continued for two or three 
days while the Japanese ships gradually withdrew beyond the 
reach of shore-based attack. In the Midway battle the 
Americans surprised the Japanese by using a new torpedo 
bomber, the Grumman Avenger, with a much greater range 
and speed than other torpedo bombers. 

At the same time as the Midway battle was in progress, 
the Japanese, 2,000 miles farther north, were attacking the 
Aleutian chain which stretches in a 1,200-mile curve from 
south-western Alaska towards the Asiatic continent. On 
June 3 Japanese aircraft bombed Dutch Harbour, an 
important American base on Unalaska Island at the eastern 
end of the group. Japanese attacks and landings followed on 
Attu and Kiska Islands far to the west. The Aleutian area 
is a region of perpetual fogs and frequent gales, but as soon 
as weather permitted, the Americans replied with air assaults 
against the Japanese forces operating in these waters; and 
although the exact course of operations is hard to follow, it 
would appear that the Japanese suffered losses in establishing 
their foothold. Attu, the most westerly of the Aleutians, is 
only some 400 miles from the Russian Komandorski Islands 
in the Bering Sea off Kamchatka, some 700 miles from the 
Russian naval base at Petropavlovsk on Kamchatka, and some 
800 miles from the northernmost Japanese base at Para- 
mushiro in the Kurile group, which stretch between Kam- 
chatka and Japan proper. Kaiska, which contains an excellent 
though still undeveloped harbour, lies some 250 miles east of 
Attu. 

While the Aleutian struggle was still in progress, the 
United States Navy Department disclosed details of the 
great battle of the Coral Sea in early May, and of attacks in 
March on Japanese troop transports and naval shipping 
concentrated in northern New Guinea. In the Coral Sea 
and New Guinea actions, Japanese losses were 15 ships sunk 
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and 20 badly damaged (including one aircraft-carrier sunk 
and another damaged). American losses were limited to the 
aircraft-carrier Lexington, one destroyer, one oil-tanker and 
a very few aircraft. In the Midway battle, Japanese losses 
(as reported by Admiral Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Pacific Fleet, and others) totalled at least 
five ships sunk (including one aircraft-carrier) and a further 
II or 12 damaged (including three battleships and either one 
or two aircraft-carriers). Other American reports not yet 
officially confirmed assert that four Japanese aircraft-carriers 
were destroyed in this action, in which the Japanese High 
Command, in a communiqué broadcast on June 10, themselves 
admit the loss of one aircraft-carrier and heavy damage to 
another. In the Aleutian area Japanese naval losses, as given 
in American reports published on June 15, totalled at least 
one aircraft-carrier, three cruisers, and a destroyer all damaged. 

All these losses taken together—especially the losses of 
vital aircraft-carriers—ought to have reduced Japanese striking 
power substantially, and perhaps seriously. But the strategic 
importance of Japan’s gains in the Aleutian Islands must also 
not be under-rated. Provided she can hold Attu and Kiska, 
she has now cut the short route between the United States 
and Russia via Siberia, isolated the northernmost Russian 
naval and air bases in Asia from direct and unchallenged 
American help, and moved the protection of her own northern 
bases well to the east. This development is thus on a par 
with Japan’s action in pressing her enemies back elsewhere 
in the Pacific. It certainly does not ease the Allies’ problem 
of bases for future operations. 

Within the past month a wave of optimism about the war 
has been sweeping over Great Britain and the United States. 
The war, it is said, will be over this year—or, if not the whole 
war, at least the worst of it, the war with Germany. Really 
responsible quarters seem to have escaped this sudden gush 
of popular hope, and, indeed, President Roosevelt has sharply 
reproved its American manifestations. Instinct and reason 
do not always work together, least of all in war-time ; and 
on this occasion, as often before, instinct may apprehend 
more than cool reason clearly comprehends. But reason may 
at least point out that the optimism drew to its peak along 
with the news of our 1,000-bomber raids on Germany, reports 
of the American successes at Midway and in the Coral Sea, 
the announcement of the Anglo-Russian Treaty of Alliance, 
and much talk—officially encouraged on both sides of the 
Atlantic—about the establishment this year of a second front 
in the West. The optimism preceded very definitely the turn 
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for the worse in Libya. It has been not a little swollen by 
the failure of the German High Command thus far to launch 
the expected major offensive in Russia. A further contribu- 
tion comes from the usual crop of tales emerging from Germany 
about alleged differences between Hitler and his generals 
and between the Nazi Party and the Army, as well as about 
growing hardship, privation and discontent among the 
German population. 

Time will show soon enough whether such optimism about 
1942 was ever well founded. What is quite clear is that the 
strategic situation is meanwhile of bewildering complexity. 
The critical question is whether the Axis think that they can 
defeat the United Nations quickly. If so, then it follows that 
Germany must feel herself strong enough to knock out Russia, 
to wrest Suez and the Middle East from British hands, and 
to assault Britain successfully. Similarly, Japan must judge 
her resources sufficient to break Chinese resistance finally, 
to take a hand against Russia in the Far East, and to hold 
the American Navy in check in the Pacific pending the 
preparation of a joint German-Japanese two-ocean onslaught 
against the American continent or other means for bringing 
the United States to surrender. How far Germany and Japan 
hold such views of their powers events will demonstrate. 
But even a more cautious Axis strategy would by no means 
imply that Germany and Japan had given up hope of victory. 
One or both Powers might now turn to the defensive for a time 
as a matter of deliberate calculation, the plan being to let the 
United Nations wear our their resources and their strength 
in unsuccessful attack, after which the Axis would go back 
once more to a renewed—and perhaps final—offensive. 

Allied strategy appears at present to assume that the war 
can be won by beating Germany first and then turning to 
Japan; and that Germany can be beaten essentially by 
breaking down civilian morale. This in turn is to be brought 
about through -(a) more losses in Russia, (b) large-scale 
bombing from the West, (c) the creation of a second front in 
the West, (d) the effects inside Germany of increased priva- 
tion, exhaustion and despair at the continuance of war, 
coupled with the hope of better things from a coming Allied 
peace which is just but not vengeful. There is much that is 
questionable in a strategy framed on such assumptions. 
Goebbels put one vital point when he said in a speech to 
National-Socialist leaders which was published on June 16, 
“German morale will not be broken by British air raids... . 
The German people know that they have burnt their boats 
behind them and that there can be no turning back.” Another 
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vital point is that this strategy assumes ample shipping, 
which is the most dangerous of all Allied bottle-necks at the 
present time. How large are shipping needs may be seen from 
recent informed American estimates. These show that to 
transport an American armoured division to Australia would 
require about 12 to 15 troop transports and about 12 cargo 
ships of roughtly 6,500 gross tons each; while merely to 
maintain an army of two million American troops in Europe 
would absorb more than eight million tons, or roughly the 
entire American shipping programme for 1942. And this is 
quite apart from our own normal war-time needs, which 
require (as Lord Halifax has pointed out) some 30 to 40 million 
tons of goods to be shipped across the oceans every year 
merely to keep this island fed and supplied with war materials. 


June 17, 1942. JULES MENKEN. 
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FIRE-POWER AND THE FUTURE 


THERE is nothing static about weapons. Between means and 
methods of attack and defence there is the ceaseless duel we 
see exemplified between gun and armour at sea, with now the 
one and now the other in the ascendant. The defence however 
suffers as compared with the attack in that there is, inevitably, 
a certain time-lag between the development of the new form 
of attack, and the evolution of means and methods calculated 
to beat it. Whether this “time lag” is going to mean 
decisive advantages for the attack depends, generally speaking, 
upon social, political or economic factors outside the means or 
methods of attack per se. Where overwhelming military 
success is claimed for the surprise use of new means or methods 
of attack, it will usually be found that the social organism 
behind the defence was exhausted or diseased, and that the 
successful attack was but the last push which caused the 
rotten apple to fall to the ground. It will seldom be possible 
completely to surprise by new weapons or methods a vigilant 
adversary, approximately upon the same social scale. In 
modern war, no one side can reasonably expect to start a 
campaign with a superiority of thousands per cent. in the 
sheer factor of military wisdom! A military organism which 
is healthy and well-balanced will recoil before the successful 
use of “ revolutionary ”’ means and methods, but new means 
and methods to deal with the new attack will be swiftly 
grafted on to the parent organism, it will be a matter of local 
disasters instead of swift and overwhelming defeat until, 
after repeated enemy blows, the organism as a whole loses its 
spring and elasticity, the thing ends in a disaster in all proba- 
bility inevitable anyhow, but which the “ revolutionary ” 
means and methods have accelerated. 

Those of us who went through “ blitzes” in London and 
elsewhere will have read with a thrill of pardonable exultation 
of the blasting air-attacks on Cologne and Essen, no one will 
seek to underrate the organisatory achievement in routeing 
attacks by such great numbers of aircraft, or the painstaking 
care given to the thousand and one petty little details which 
make a successful flight. But much which is written about 
these attacks, and the prospects of similar attacks in the future, 
is ludicrous overstatement. First-of all, it is only now, after 
nearly three years of war which have involved the harnessing 
of the major part of our entire industrial organisation to the 
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production of aircraft, and after having sustained a series of 
very grave disasters by sea and land due to the failure to 
supply aircraft for land and sea co-operation on the necessary 
scale, that we are even beginning to administer to the enemy 
serious knocks by means of air-warfare. This is a grim 
commentary on the claim put forward for the totalitarian 
air doctrine before the war, as affording a relatively swift 
and cheap means of beating an enemy. It was the apparent 
simplicity of flying vast masses of aircraft direct to pound an 
enemy’s vitals; the apparent ease with which great cities 
could be razed by air attack, which gave, and gives, the 
totalitarian air doctrine its hold upon the public. But if any 
actuary could compute the cost to ourselves of producing an 
air force upon a scale to undertake ‘“‘ Essens ”’ and “‘ Colognes,”’ 
all the additional strain which failure to co-operate with the 
other Services has meant in the matter of the collapse of 
France, the intensified U-Boat and air war against our 
commerce, due to the loss of the French sea-coast, the loss of 
Singapore, Malaya, Burma, then, measured purely in terms of 
pounds, shillings and pence, leaving out military or prestige 
values, the cost to ourselves even of such brilliant and 
successful raids as Cologne and Essen, must be held far to out- 
weigh the damage done to the enemy. 

We are only at the beginning of successful air attack. It 
is possible to regard the enormous cost of the process up to the 
present as the laying out of capital which will produce increas- 
ingly handsome dividends. If weapons were static this would 
be a reasonable supposition. Unfortunately, they are not. 
It was the enemy’s pre-occupation with Russia that was the 
cause of his relatively weak A.A. defence at Cologne, Essen, 
Rostock, etc. Yet even with this pre-occupation there are 
certain aspects of these air-attacks which give one furiously to 
think (i) the enemy is setting himself deliberately to take 
punishment in the West in the effort to achieve superiority in 
the East. His retaliatory raids are meant primarily to 
bolster up the morale of the German people. There was a phase 
in the Dardanelles in which the German guns, short of 
munitions, deliberately fired blanks for the purpose of giving 
to the Turkish infantry an illusion of artillery support. The 
mentality behind the Bath, Exeter, Canterbury raids, etc. was 
fundamentally the same. (ii) In these ‘‘ propaganda ”’ raids, 
the enemy deliberately refrained from what would have been | 
the best propaganda of all, a “ blitz” on London. Why? 
Surely for no other reason than that he knew the defence to 
be so powerful and efficient that unless prepared absolutely 
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to swamp it by vast numbers of aircraft, he preferred to leave 
London alone. Question: If we can bring the defence of 
London to such a state of efficiency, who can believe that the 
Germans, once they set themselves to the task in earnest, 
cannot provide similarly efficient defences for Berlin, Vienna, 
and other important cities ? 

Now that we have got a vast fleet of bombers, and the 
industrial organisation to multiply it rapidly, it would be the 
height of folly to refrain from using it; we must help the 
Russians with every means in our power, and a series of 
vicious short-arm jabs at an enemy locked in his grim death- 
grapple with Russia—this is what these air-attacks really 
amount to—is better than nothing at all. But it would be 
equally the height of folly to accept the facile assumption that 
this war is going to be swiftly and easily won by setting 
immense fleets of British and American bombers to cruise over 
Germany, depositing cargoes of H.E., incendiaries, and the 
like, upon her industrial centres. There are sixty major 
German industrial centres of which only part are within actual 
bombing range. At the rate of one ‘ Colognisation’”’ per 
week, to win the war by these means will mean 60 weeks, 
that is if the weather were suitable, which it is only in about 
one day in ten. The 60 weeks thus would mean more like 
three years. And this is on the assumption that weapons are 
static, and that the enemy can produce no means of defence 
against ‘‘ cascade’ bombing. I, for one, do not believe this. 
The means of defence are actually to hand in London, and are 
certain to be greatly improved. We have seen the same pro- 
cess at work in the defence of our convoys! Surely it is 
unwarrantable to underestimate our grim and dangerous 
foe to imagine that he will fail to introduce similar systems ? 
The real prospects of our air-offensive against Germany 
depend not merely upon Anglo-American air production, but 
to a very much greater extent, upon events in Russia ; if 
Hitler can achieve his real aim, which is to deal the Russian 
Army such crushing blows as to lead to its elimination, for 
practical purposes, from the war, then “ Colognisation,’”’ even 
upon a far greater scale than at present practicable, will not 
do as a policy. In the Seven Years War, Russian cavalry 
actually entered Berlin without this having any decisive effect 
upon the fortunes of Frederick ; in the American Civil War, 
the cavalry and guerrilla raids of Moresby, Forrest, Stuart, 
were brilliant achievements, which did not, however, save the 
South from catastrophic defeat. In the present stage of 
events, the really decisive front is not in Germany but in 
Russia, we shall only be storing up disaster for ourselves if we 
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fail to strain every nerve to draw off German troops from 
Russia. 

In the present phase of war on land, we can see how a 
method of attack proclaimed as “ revolutionising ’’ war 
produces in due course its antidote, the armoured masses plus 
dive-bombers which overwhelmed France almost in a few days, 
were met, in Russia, by a system of “ strong points,’’ anti- 
tank islands, counter-attack by counter-armoured masses, 
mine and gun defences. Despite these, the Germans, with the 
momentum of a great strategic surprise, inflicted severe 
disasters upon the Russians, forcing them to prolonged 
withdrawals and to vast territorial sacrifice. In short, a 
French Army as heavily mechanised as the Russian, and 
which had fought as stoutly, would still have been forced to 
sacrifice Paris for lack of space in which to retreat. This is a 
significant commentary upon the talk of ‘“ narrowness of 
fronts ’’ as “ hindering decisive victory ” which rose up after 
the last war. Anyhow, the Russian social system, whatever 
its defects, showed itself strong enough to stand the strain 
of disaster, after a prolonged retreat the Russian Army hit 
back ; ‘ blitzkrieg ’’had proved a failure. 

Under present-day conditions we have a “ classic ’’ form 
of attack, concentration to attain local air-superiority covering 
the penetration of the selected sector by armoured masses 
working in conjunction with artillery and infantry masses. 
As opposed to this, there is an equally “ classic defence,’ 
“ strong points,” anti-tank islands, counter-action by aircraft, 
armoured and artillery masses. The clash of the two systems 
has shown a tendency recently to prolonged and more or less 
indecisive fighting. In Libya, tank battles have lasted fer 
weeks on end, a thing which would have seemed incredible. 
The war has shown a definite tendency to solidify into forms 
not fundamentally dissimilar from the last war, with wearing- 
out battles, limited and costly advances. The methods 
preached by air and mechanisation enthusiasts has been shown 
to be largely mistaken. Yet there are signs that this also is 
only a transient phase. All armies are at work to devise new 
means to give attack increased momentum, and we can 
be sure that there is no army experimenting more 
thoroughly than the German. Unless we are to be surprised 
all over again by new and revolutionary methods, it seems 
worth while to try to think ahead what these new methods 
are likely to be. 

The answer I believe to be Artillery. Given, aatiiow, 
that you have the right types of guns, and above all of dive- 
bombers ; that you'make the right use of them, that you 
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have enough of them, then anything within reach of these 
guns is going to get blown to blazes. You will have a flaming 
cataract of shells of nicely assorted calibres in relationship to 
the work they are designed to do, every gun-position, strong- 
point, etc., of the defence will have been plotted out before- 
hand, so as to be “ swamped,” this cataract is going to descend 
about the defenders’ ears literally as a ‘‘ bolt from the blue,”’ 
and is going to be an ordeal in comparison with which, and in 
respect of this particular sector, any ordeal by air-attack alone 
is going to be the merest child’s play. The dose administered, 
the guns can be moved forward to administer a new one 
ad infinitum. Question: Given that the attack develops on 
these lines, what is going to be the use of your existing 
classic defence ? Answer: Like the Maginot Line, all it will 
do will be to play the attacker’s game for him! 

Since David in the Vale of Elah, the whole history of war 
has been the progressive triumph of the missile-weapon over 
shock tactics. But tanks are, fundamentally, weapons of 
shock tactics. In modern war the rate of acceleration com- 
presses into years, or even months, processes which formerly 
took centuries. Our present-day classic attack and defence is, 
fundamentally, a throw-back to the principles of the Middle 
Ages, but is likely to be more transient. We incurred grievous 
disaster in Malaya and Burma as a penalty for the short- 
sighted disparagement of our own infantry, we cannot afford 
to risk worse disasters from the equally foolish and short- 
sighted tendency to neglect artillery and dive-bombing. 


WATCHMAN. 
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LorD BALDWIN, who perhaps represents better than anyone 
the latter day doings, if not the beliefs, of the Constitutional 
Party, once told me that his prescription for progress was 
“Conservatism with a Left Incline.” As I read the signs, 
unless we make a complete and rapid change in our ways, we 
are now very near to the bottom of that slant and we have 
reached a critical position owing to the failure of Conservatives 
to see where they were going. The Socialist Party may well 
say that their two short spells of office could not have brought 
about so huge a work of devastation as we now see and yet, 
as I shall endeavour to show, the devastation has been done 
with thoroughness. The Socialist Party has not been the 
instrument of the destruction of our constitution, that must 
be sought in Lord Baldwin’s “ Left Incline.” Not long ago 
I heard a Conservative candidate appealing for support of the 
Chamberlain Government on the simple grounds that it was 
spending fifty millions more than the highest previous record 
on those pauperising processes known as “ Social Services.” 
All this is matter of common knowledge and much disagree- 
ment, but it requires to be prefaced to the much more serious 
story I have to tell. 

I am deeply concerned about our prospects of survival 
when this war comes to an end, so much has been destroyed 
and so much will need to be repaired and replaced. Most of 
the discussion of these difficulties dismisses any question of 
repairing or replacing, takes it for settled that the old has gone 
and proposes to create in its place something entirely new and 
supposedly better. The sentiment is attractive even when 
coming from a God-denying Communist and positively 
appealing when we hear it from the lips of our Archbishop, 
but up to date there is nothing but sentiment, no practical 
details have yet escaped from any of the advocates of new 
ways of living. I pass over the Archbishop’s regrettable 
lapse into percentages, for after all we cannot feed on decimal 
points. The gravity of the danger cannot be over-estimated 
when people who make no attempt to hide their total ignor- 
ance of what has been and what is, presume to dictate what 
shall be. 

The vital need of the moment is a better general know- 
ledge of the ways by which we have reached our great position, 
knowledge always lacking in the uneducated, but now danger- 
ously, indeed criminally, absent from the minds of those 
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whose traditions and opportunities should have taught them 
better. When we were spending less than a hundred millions 
a year on the whole of the processes of government, we were 
able to think in a large way and possessed a general under- 
standing of fundamental principles. Day by day, in Parlia- 
mentary debates and in popular newspapers, we display, for 
all to see, our total lack of interest in philosophy, in principles, 
in the ways of nature or even in the practical experience of the 
past, and yet proclaim our ability to order a new and perfect 
earth for the completely sufficient modern reason that we are 
said to want it. The need for a better knowledge and under- 
standing of the old “ bad ” world is all too painfully apparent. 

How did it come about that a little island, only discernible 
on a fairly large scale map, was inhabited by three or four 
times as many people as it could feed and that those people 
became the recognised leaders of civilisation, the founders of 
the greatest Empire of all time and the possessors of a standard 
of living, far from perfect, but progressively better and 
infinitely higher than that enjoyed by most of the other 
peoples of the world? The story starts about a couple of 
centuries ago, when spurred on by the marvels of the Industrial 
Revolution we accepted with whole-hearted enthusiasm the 
twin ideals of work and saving. We were then less than 
ten million souls and the harder we worked and the more we 
denied ourselves by saving, the faster our numbers increased, 
a recorded circumstance lending no support to our present- 
day theories on the way to improve the birth rate. The 
common ambition was to rear a family and by personal 
endeavour to place it a rung or two higher up the social and 
economic ladder. History thus makes nonsense of the degrad- 
ing political picture of a modern couple who, being careless 
enough to have a baby, consider it their right to recoup their 
expenses from the rates. But then history makes nonsense 
of most of these political propositions for pauperising every- 
thing and everybody. 

We multiplied far beyond the capacity of our land to 
sustain us until we reached the present congested condition 
of 684 to the square mile. The Russians are 23 to the square 
mile and the Americans have a square mile of land to every 
43 of their citizens, facts which should give us pause before 
too readily accepting the idea that what may be made to 
work in other lands, can necessarily be of any service to us. 
It was our ingrained habit of saving that overcame the 
difficulty, for we not only saved at home and made our 
“blessed plot’’ the best furnished place on the planet, but we 
sent still more of our savings overseas and built up vast 
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estates in other countries. It was the earnings of these 
estates coming to us in the form of food and wealth which 
were responsible for the phenomenon of Britain—46 million 
without sufficient natural resources drawing, as of right, from 
the abundance scattered by Nature on other parts of the 
earth’s surface. All this was accomplished without any 
political assistance. No government had any part in it. 

I have repeatedly asked the framers of new worlds to 
explain their plans for feeding us ; but no single one of them, 
so far as I know, has deigned to forsake wordy generalities for 
any detail. I am thus confirmed in my belief, expressed for 
many years past, that Socialism means to us, in England, 
Starvation. The realisation of that belief has been brought 
uncomfortably near by the costs of this war. 

To indulge in figures would require more space than is here 
available and even so would invite argument on such technical 
details as price levels, rates of exchange, volume and values, all 
of which are beside the present point. It is not in dispute that 
we were the possessors of vast foreign properties and that we 
parted with some of them during the last war and have sold 
more for the purpose of this one. What is not so generally 
recognised is that apart altogether from wars we have allowed 
our foreign assets to depreciate without replacing or increasing 
them. The course of the figures has been very roughly this :— 


VALUE OF OUR FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


1913. ..  £6,000,000,000 


and even that total dwindles as this war proceeds. It may 
well be, that whereas in 1900 we had the right to draw from 
the rest of the world, say, £300,000,000 annually in meat, corn, 
tea, coffee and raw materials, we shall finish this war with 
the merest remnant of those claims. And yet there are those 
who tell us we must have higher standards of living in the 
immediate future ! 

War is not by any means the whole story. About the time 
of the death of Queen Victoria we began to transfer our 
enthusiasm from foreign investment for future benefit to the 
more immediate delights of political benefits at home. Between 
Mr. Lioyd George’s People’s Budget and Lord Baldwin’s 
“ Left incline,” we went on drawing the income from wasting 
assets without bothering to make good the depreciation, and 
going from bad to worse in recent years we have actually 
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reduced the amount of our total capital abroad. Mr. Collin 
Brooks published some alarming figures a few years ago. 


“In 1932, for the first time since the War, subscriptions to new 
issues for overseas fell short—by £11,000,000o—of the total of 
repayments and redemptions, which in that year amounted to 
£48,000,000. In 1933 and 1934 there was a favourable balance, but 
in 1935 we lent £51,000,000 of new money and received in repay- 
ments of outstanding capital £81,000,000. Quite apart from losses 
our total-capital abroad was depleted by £30,000,000. 

“In 1936 repayments of capital were {107,000,000 and new 
lending only amounted to £61,000,000. In that year the income 
from investments from abroad was only four-fifths of that in 1929.” 


Foreign investment is not the whole story. Cheap 
managed money has enabled our own Dominions, notably 
Australia, to convert loans to lower rates of interest, meaning 
that our claims upon them for wheat, wool, meat, etc., are 
correspondingly reduced. Treasury control of the London 
Money Market has lessened the cost of public borrowings at 
home, but also reduced the amount of interest receivable 
from overseas. When a Dominion is able, in a “‘ managed ” 
market, to convert a 5 per cent. loan to a 3 per cent. rate of 
interest, the practical effect is to reduce the annual number 
of loaves or legs of mutton due to us from ten to seven, and 
the standard of living of our people is correspondingly 
lowered. In the last few years Australia has in this way 
“saved ’’ some £4,000,000 per annum of interest, if saving 
is the right word to describe the loss of trade to the Australian 
farmer and the loss of food to us. 

India has followed a Steady and consistent course of 
reducing her financial obligations to us. Industries have 
been bought back, as, for instance, the Bengal, the Bombay 
and the Madras telephone systems. Since the war began 
some hundreds of millions of Indian loans have been repatriated 
and solid investments in food supplies have been converted 
by us into War Loan and exploded on the battlefield. India’s 
contribution to our standard of living in the future has, in 
this way, been reduced. 

We were the bankers of the world and nothing but 
Socialism can prevent us from resuming something like our old 
position. From shipping, financial and other business services, 
all founded on the individual British character, we brought 
immense supplies of food to the national larder. These 
sources of sustenance have perforce been greatly reduced by 
war conditions and if control and Socialism persist after the 
war they will disappear altogether. 
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There was a time when all the trade of the world that 
mattered was done through London, and millions of transac- 
tions with which we had no concern paid tribute to us and 
provided food and comfort for our workers, in return for the 
services that we rendered in giving fair play to all. That in 
brief is the history of British finance. The only thing that 
now remains to us is that personal, individual character, 
quality, superiority, call it what you will, which once again 
can be offered as our greatest service to mankind. 

But one point of common agreement is to be found among 
all the new political plans for dealing with our situation. 
They differ very widely in detail but all agree in the complete 
suppression of the individual. Authority must reign, things 
must be regulated, decisions must be made on behalf of all by 
persons who take no individual responsibility. This common 
denial of the basis of the progress of the past is the dividing 
line between the practical and the theoretical, the Individualist 
and the Socialist and between survival and starvation. 

We have reached our high and difficuit position by strict 
adherence to the belief that over-control of trade is inimical 
to the public interest. If we now adopt the opposite view, 
it is at least logical to suppose that we shall retrace our steps 
and become once more seven or eight millions living in such 
comfort as our own soil can provide. The appearance of 
authority at once drives trade out of the market. 

All the talk of a higher standard of living will, as the stark 
facts of the situation gradually become apparent, be, as Mr. 
Austin Hopkinson said in the House of Commons, “ mere 
flapdoodle.”” Better housing, wider streets, standardised 
architecture, more paper-money wages, trade union practices, 
and control of this, that, and the other, will become subjects 
of minor interest when there is no tea, coffee, or cocoa for 
breakfast and our diet has to be rearranged to dispense with 
three-quarters of our bread and meat, to say nothing of such 
details as lemons and pepper. We shall be much more interested 
in a substitute for rubber than in some scheme for reorganising 
the functions of government departments. The plain issue 
will be our own survival or our elimination, an issue to which 
our socialistic politicians have never addressed their otherwise 
fertile imaginations. There is no solution by political action ; 
the only hope is in a return to the wiser politics of another age. 

It is, in truth, a sorry story, but it demands an answer. 
The planners and controllers are not entitled to a hearing 
unless they will tell us by what means or processes they will 
persuade countries overseas to send us the necessities of life. 

ERNEST BENN. 
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CANADA AND THE WAR 


“ No person can doubt that Canada 1s committed to total 
out-and-out war. We are committed to it, not only for the 
survival of freedom generally, but for our own survival and 
the survival of this nation, and for the security of our own 
homes and families. To wage total war ts the stated policy 
of the government, and the determined purpose of the 
Canadian people.’—Hon. J. L. Rarston, Canadian 
Minister of Defence. 


Canada’s pattern of total war has three main parts. Each 
one is essential, and the three are complementary parts of the 
whole. One of the three parts is the production of food ; 
another is the production of materials and weapons of war ; 
and the third is the raising of armed forces to combat on sea 
and on land and in the air. Supporting all these activities 
is the great civilian effort of the Canadian people which 
expresses itself chiefly in the twin essentials of services and 
morale, and in which no Canadian is too old to have a place and 
a duty. 

Take the matter of food. Canada’s programme in food 
production for this current year is to provide to the limit of her 
productive ability and of her productive resources, the goods 
essential to her own people and to Britain. Here as in other 
fields however, the Government is endeavouring to utilise as 
far as possible, workers ineligible for military service, in order 
to release as many as possible of those who are eligible. Young 
men from the farms are still needed and expected for the fight- 
ing forces. No better fighting men can be found. Many of 
them have gone into war industry as well, but in this con- 
nection, it has endeavoured to make certain that the farms will 
not be deprived of skilled agricultural workers. 

It can be easily seen that the production and shipment 
of agricultural products is one of the vital divisions of 
Canada’s war effort. When the Motherland lost continental 
food supplies by German occupation, the Dominion became its 
nearest source of supply. To meet this vastly expanded 
demand, Canada has achieved an increase in agricultural 
output which Prime Minister Mackenzie King has described 
as “little short of miraculous.” The increase has been 
effected in the face of formidable difficulties, such as shortage 
of farm labour, and serious drought conditions in the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec. Wheat, bacon and pork products 
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loom large in the exports to Great Britain, the volume having 
multiplied several times the figures of say, three years ago. 
Eggs show perhaps the most phenomenal increase. In 1939, 
one million dozen were exported ; this year, it is expected to 
reach the high figure of 50 million dozen. Canadian fisheries 
are also playing their part in maintaining the United Kingdom 
in foodstuffs. This year, it is stated, the entire salmon and 
herring catch will go to Britain, and when present inventories 
are exhausted, Canadians will have to use other varieties of 
fish. Other foodstuffs, being shipped, include apples (fresh, 
dried and canned). honey, canned tomatoes, dried beans, 
fruits for jam, onions, dried vegetables, cereal breakfast foods, 
wheat and flour. These agricultural achievements represent 
a few high-lights of the vast increase in the tempo of produc- 
tion of essential food commodities in Canada. 

Coming to the second division of Canada’s war effort, viz., 
the production of materials and weapons of war, we have a 
diversified programme. There is the production of weapons, 
of ships, tanks, planes, guns, shells, chemicals and explosives, 
and hundreds of items of equipment needed by the United 
Nations. At the close of 1941, there were about 600,000 
workers, of whom 75,000 were women, engaged directly and 
indirectly in producing and distributing the weapons and 
supplies of war. By the end of this year, another 100,000 
workers wili have been added, and that means a total of about 
700,000 men and women engaged directly and indirectly in 
this essential part of total war, in Canada,—out of a population 
of 11°5 millions in the whole Dominion. Here again, as in the 
case of the farms, the selective service plan is functioning to 
ensure that as far as possible, the workers in these industries 
are ineligible for the armed forces. 

The creation of war industries in Canada, since the out- 
break of war, has been little short of an industrial revolution. 
The aircraft industry has grown greatly in the war period, and 
is now turning out more than 300 planes monthly. Another of 
Canada’s outstanding achievements in production has been 
in the field of army vehicles. More than 200,000 of these 
have been delivered to date, and have seen service in several 
theatres of war. The monthly production of Canadian-made 
tanks is also large, hundreds having been shipped to Russia. 
The Dominion’s shipbuilding programme is also on a large 
scale. Merchant ships, complete this year, will equal the total 
for British yards. Corvettes, minesweepers, patrol boats and 
base ships are also being constructed, and over 150 ten 
thousand ton freighters are also on order. Canadian produc- 
tion of guns, ammunition, chemicals and explosives is being 
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carried out on a large scale, and these are being sent to as 
far-off theatres of war as China. Canadian factories, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, are working night and day, to keep 
production up. 

The third of the divisions of Canada’s war programme is 
that of the armed forces. Canada has armed forces for 
combat on the sea, on the land, and in the air. With regard 
to the army, the objective has been, and is to raise and equip, 
to reinforce and to maintain, highly motorised and mechanised 
forces, hard-hitting and complete. Under the army pro- 
gramme for 1942, the Canadian army overseas will be, in 
proportion, probably the most highly mechanised and mobile 
army in the world. It is quite obvious of course that a country 
of 11} million people could not raise mass armies comparable 
to the forces of other nations, and particularly it could not 
attempt to do so, when the army is just one part of the general 
pattern of food and weapons, air strength, and navy. By 
the end.of this year, the Canadian army overseas will consist 
of two corps, composed of three infantry divisions, two 
armoured divisions, two army tank brigades, and there will be 
additional ancillary corps and line of communication troops. 
Then the Canadian defences, so far as the army is concerned, 
comprise coast defence garrisons, situated at strategic points 
on both coasts—Atlantic and Pacific—and of course reserve 
units are being organised all the time. Up to April 27 last, 
only voluntarily enlisted troops—not those called up—could 
be sent overseas, but the Government, now that it has been 
released by the overwhelming vote of the people of Canada, 
from any former pledges, can conscript (if it so will) any 
number of Canadian soldiers for service in any part of the 
world. The Ensign of the Royal Canadian Navy is a familiar 
and welcome sight, these days, on the stormy sea routes of the 
North Atlantic. In September, 1939 the Canadian Navy 
responded to the command of “Action Stations!” with 
15 vessels, of which 6 were destroyers. Now it has about 
400 ships of all kinds in operation. Curiously enough, many of 
its personnel came from the Prairies or Central Provinces, and 
had never seen the sea before; were in fact landlubbers. 
Canada’s Navy now numbers some 30,000. One of the 
Canadian Navy’s most important tasks is the convoying of 
Canadian and American supplies to Britain. More than 
g,000 ships have sailed from Canadian shores for Great 
Britain since the outbreak of war, carrying more than 
55 million tons of cargo. A very considerable share of this 
vital convoy work has been borne by Canadian ships and men. 
Naturally all this work has brought losses of ships and men. 
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By present-day standards, the Air Force with which 
Canada entered the war was hopelessly inadequate. Now it 
is becoming one of the world’s prime fighting machines, and 
is sending men to every theatre of war. The Commandos 
who raided the German radiolocator station at Bruneval, 
France, and the submarine nest at St. Nazaire, were covered by 
a protective umbrella of Canadian-manned planes. Canadian 
airmen, far from home, nightly rain tons of bombs on industrial 
Germany. They have also hit at Italy. They fought in the 
tremendous Channel battle above escaping German units. 
The R.C.A.F. has a triple task. Its most important responsi- 
bility is the training of Empire airmen in the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan. Besides this, it is fighting the war 
in many parts of the world. It is providing air defences on 
. Canada’s lengthy coastlines. This British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan has proved to be a virtual miracle of 
enterprise and resourcefulness. The idea for the Plan was 
advanced before the war. Late in 1939, representatives of the 
United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand and Canada met at 
Ottawa, to bring it into being, and in April, 1940, the initial 
Training School was opened at Toronto. Now these schools 
for all classes of air training are located in every Province, 
_ from ocean to ocean. Although the enterprise is a joint one, in 
which the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada co-operate, and the Supervisory Board includes 
representatives of each, the Plan is essentially Canadian. Not 
only is it administered by the R.C.A.F., but Canada has 
supplied more than 80 per cent. of the man power, and is 
‘paying nearly two-thirds of the goo million dollars which it is 
costing. 

Canadian exports to Britain since the beginning of the war 
(already briefly referred to) have resulted in the United King- 
dom building up a large debt, which under existing circum- 
stances, it is impossible to discharge. Canada is therefore 
extending the following programme of financial aid in the 
current year :— 

(r1) A direct gift of $1,000 millions in munitions, raw 

materials and foodstuffs. 

(2) An interest-free loan for the duration of war of $700 

millions. 
- (3) The repatriation of $295 millions of Dominion and 
Canadian National Railway securities. 

It should be said that without the resources of the United 
States, Canada would not have been able to build the large 
and efficient war machine now in operation. Again, without 
the material resources of the Dominion, the United States 
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could not have carried out its tremendous war production 
programme. Canada and the United States are merging 
economic and military aspects of their war effort, by specially 
constituted joint committees. The consequences of this will 
have serious future repercussions on the structure of the 


British Empire and this must be mentioned here, although, 


the subject is out of the range of this article. 

But the effects of it are already seen in the air route to 
Alaska, and the great military road, the erection of which has 
just been commenced. The chain of air-fields from Edmonton 
to Alaska will allow of the transfer of a powerful air force 
from United States bases to Alaska within 24 hours. With 
Alaska becoming the potential springboard for a United 
Nations attack on Japan, this new air route has a far-reaching 
significance. No less is the new military highway, which 
closely parallels the air route. It also may be a vital part of 
the long-range strategy against Japan. The new highway is 
being constructed as quickly as possible from Edmonton to 
Grand Prairie, to Fort St. John, to Watson Lake, then on to 
Whitehorse, and thence to Fairbanks, Alaska. The road will 
be 1,200 miles in length—no mean accomplishment. Canada 
must be changed by all this. 

Canada is also keeping her domestic legislation firmly in 
hand. Voluntary rationing in some products, in others, 
compulsory, price control, wages, labour relations, the calling 
of women to war industry, and many other matters have called 
out special legislation, but with it all, there has been “ no 
sacrificing until it hurts,’’ as yet. 

Inadequate though it be, the foregoing picture of 
“Canada’s Re-action to the War ”’ will furnish a glimpse of 
what the Dominion is doing to-day, in this terrific struggle 
for survival between the British Empire and Germany. She 
received her baptism of fire at Hong Kong, which has but 
served to nerve her for the coming Titanic conflict, when in 
company with her grey old mother across the Atlantic, her 
sister Dominions, and the Allied Nations, she seeks to vindicate 
the right against the forces of Germanism and devilry in 
general. The men from the far-flung prairie lands, mountains, 
and shore lines of Canada cannot, and will not, fail. 

JAMES KERR. 
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HOME GUARD—AND OLD GUARD 


It is far from easy for the average person to make an assess- 
ment of the present position of the Home Guard ; to judge its 
efficiency and probable effectiveness ; its achievement after 
two years of existence, and the likely lines of its future develop- 
ment. In these days we live in a state of local isolation that 
has been unknown in this country for at least half a century. 
Not only the censorship, but a shrunken Press and shortened 
news columns keep us in an unwonted ignorance of what is 
happening elsewhere. No one is likely to know much about 
the Home Guard except from a very limited personal observa- 
tion ; apart from that, he can form his opinions only from 
propaganda that he may suspect of being unduly laudatory, 
and from criticisms that he may take to be captious. 

Actually the Home Guard is a good thing, but that is not 
to say that it could not be better still. It is no blasphemy to 
express that view. The Home Guard is still in process of 
development and even of experiment. The question is merely 
of the lines upon which its future progress should run ; that 
there must be progress (and some change from things as they 
are) is not, presumably, in dispute. 

Broadly, I would say that the Home Guards’ immediate 
aim should be to develop its own individuality. One may 
even say, to regain it. All-round efficiency has increased both 
steadily and enormously, but the process has been accom- 
panied by a certain loss. There has been some dimming of 
the bright, if hazardous vision seen by its original members in 
the early summer of 1940. In some ways, the duty and the 
destiny of the Home Guard appears less clearly-cut ; certainly 
less adventurous. In course of being regimented, the new 
force has become regimentalised. The former was necessary, 
the latter was unnecessary, and is very questionably desirable. 

That is my thesis. I shall suggest that it would be to the 
advantage of the Home Guard, and therefore to the country, 
if it could regain at any rate some measure of its original 
freedom. It began as an entirely new conception ; as new 
as the Commandos. It has become something less novel; 
more orthodox—and even a little over-conventional, according 
to standards that are not entirely modern. The time has now 
arrived for a return to first principles. 

In order to understand what the Home Guard has become, 
its history must briefly be reviewed. What is commonly 
known as the phoney period of the war came to an end when 
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the Hun started to invade the Low Countries on Friday, 
May roth, 1940. On the evening of the following Monday, the 
War Minister, Mr. Anthony Eden, broadcast an announcement 
of the formation of a new kind of civilian defence force, and 
the already harassed police began the task of recruiting for it. 

Incidentally, it is one of the mysteries of the war why this 
move had not been made before. The idea apparently, had 
been in the minds, or at any rate in the pigeonholes, of the 
military authorities for some very considerable time, but it is 
abundantly clear that no preparations whatever could have 
been made for putting it into practice. No name, even, had 
been decided upon for the new force, when Mr. Eden spoke 
on the wireless on that memorable Whit-Monday evening. 
Looking back on the events of 1940, this fact seems indeed a 
remarkable one. Possibly there may be some explanation 
of it in the course of the general inquest on the conduct of the 
war. And possibly not. 

Some little time elapsed before the new force became known 
officially as the Local Defence Volunteers, and still more before 
it was issued with a token uniform, in the form of white arm- 
lets that were afterwards changed to khaki. In this the 
““ game-keeper ’’ epoch, shot-guns were the usual weapons, 
and members of the L.D.V. were scouring the shops and 
badgering their friends for any arms they could find. The 
thing was hectic and Heath-Robinsonish. But it was a time 
of passionate keenness. Farm labourers, who had _ been 
working on the land from dawn to dusk, were not only ready 
but eager to take their share of duty during the hours of 
darkness. Short-handed Commanders took their brief rests 
dozing fitfully by their telephones. ‘“ Flaps” were frequent, 
usually at the most awkward hours for all concerned, and were 
normally unproductive of much practical result. Neverthe- 
less nobody grumbled—except that they were not being 
given enough to do. 

At that stage General Sir Edmund Ironside was in charge of 
the L.D.V. Early in June, he convened a meeting of L.D.V. 
Commanders at Windsor ; the occasion proved memorable. 
General Ironside then gave instructions that were perhaps not 
very definite. He enjoined his hearers to return to their places 
and put them into a state of defence, as best they could, and as 
quickly as they could. Each was to do what was right in his 
own eyes, in the assurance that any reasonable action would 
be fully supported by the War Office. This may have been 
vague, but it was inspiring. Commanders had their mandate 
to get on with the job. 

All this was rather magnificent, but it was also rather 
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chaotic. And it was clearly necessary to reduce the chaos to 
some sort of order. Efforts were immediately made towards 
that end, and in the autumn the opportunity arose to intensify 
the process. By that time the Battle of Britain had been won 
by the R.A.F., and the approach of the winter was deemed to 
have reduced the immediate menace of invasion. The initial, 
operational phase of the new force had come to an end. There 
was a breathing space in which to get the new force into shape. 
It was, by this time called The Home Guard. 

It was clearly necessary that it should become part of the 
Army, and it was only practical to make it an Infantry 
formation. There was nothing else for it. But the thing was 
done in too Procrustean a way. There was too rigid an 
adoption of Army methods and modes of thought. There was 
too strict an adherence to the infantry pattern—and a pattern 
that was, too, not quite the latest and most up-to-date. 

That is the general charge. Let us see how it has worked 
out by considering a few examples. To take a small thing 
first ; it is quite common to find in the Home Guard a fussiness 
about matters of dress that is quite beyond anything that one 
experienced in the Regular Army during the last war. Then, 
by comparison, very considerable laxity was permitted ; the 
comfort and health of the men was deemed to be of more 
importance than the letter of the Dress Regulations. That is 
not always the case in the Home Guard to-day. 

Allied with dress, though of infinitely greater importance, 
is the matter of discipline. It is not uncommon in Home 
Guard circles to find the idea that the maintenance of discipline 
is possible only by constant doses of drill. That, however, is 
not a fact—as anybody with much Service experience is well 
aware. Very much of us have recollections of units where the 
discipline was excellent, despite the fact that they never had 
any drill at all, just as we have other and less pleasant 
memories of units that were highly drilled, but anything but 
well disciplined. There is the further fallacy of believing that 
Regular Army discipline is applicable, without any modifica- 
tion, to the Home Guard. That is a very common belief, but 
it obviously does not make sense. Home Guard discipline 
must of course produce the same ultimate results as Regular 
discipline, but it cannot possibly be the same thing, owing to 
the vastly different nature of these two branches of the Service. 
It should be unnecessary further to elaborate that point. 

An over-strict adherence to Army standards has produced 
difficulties in the sphere of equipment, and—which is even 
more unfortunate—a feeling of frustration among some 
individual members of the Home Guard. Sticklers for the 
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rules have frowned heavily upon anything in the nature of 
unofficial weapons. While admittedly the line may have to be 
drawn somewhere, this thing has been altogether overdone ; 
promising experiments have been discouraged, and in the long 
run the effectiveness of the Home Guard has been handicapped. 
Again, strict orthodoxy has committed the Home Guard to 
a system of organisation that is, in one important respect, 
entirely unsuitable for it. The Battalion formation is ideal, 
doubtless, in the Regular Army, where the personnel of the 
unit are concentrated. It is also satisfactory enough for the 
purpose of urban Home Guards. But it is anything but 
satisfactory when the Battalion is scattered over 100 square 
miles of country or more, with only sketchy means of com- 
munication between isolated units in remote villages and 
hamlets. There is perhaps the clearest of all cases for 
scrapping convention altogether, and for evolving a system of 
organisation to suit the particular needs of this scattered force. 
The tie-up between the Home Guard and the Regulars has 
had the further effect of bringing the local unit too much 
under the control, in the writer’s opinion, of its Field Army 
neighbour. Certainly the Regulars must know what the 
Home Guard are at ; they must have a call on their assistance, 
and even some check on their activities. But that is a very 
different thing from treating the Home Guard as a sort of 
appendage to the Regular unit. That is rather the tendency 
—and when it happens the Home Guard becomes so much 
involved in larger schemes of defence, that it may be hampered 
in carrying out its primary duties. The essential purpose 
of the Home Guard is to defend its own locality ; that purpose 
has, at any rate here and there, become obscured. Additionally, 
changes in local Regular commands are apt to have somewhat 
unfortunate consequences for the H.G. The departure of one 
regiment and the arrival of another is sometimes signallised 
by a drastic modification of the whole defence scheme for the 
district, very likely involving the wholesale resiting of trenches 
and other defence works. The chopping and changing is, 
naturally, bad for the Home Guard, and for obvious reasons. 
One could cite a good many further instances of the same 
kind of thing ; of the way in which Regular influence has 
diverted the Home Guard from its original objective, and has 
hampered its effective development. There has been a stifling 
of individuality and a general checking of initiative; that 
last is a particularly dangerous thing. The net result is 
that a new and extremely live arm of defence has gradually 
been converged into something much less live and more old- 
fashioned. Putting it bluntly, the Home Guard has been 
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encouraged not so much to get on with its particular job as to 
play at soldiers. 

That this has happened, is perfectly understandable. It 
has been brought about through the preponderance in the 
H.G. of the 1914-18 Infantry mind. A large, and highly 
influential proportion of the new force learned its soldiering 
during that period. The lessons have been only too well 
remembered, and without anything like a full appreciation of 
the fact that the conditions of the second phase of the Great 
War are altogether different from those of the first. In short, 
the Home Guard is suffering from the influence of the Old 
Guard (as so faithfully portrayed by Kipling), and the Proper 
Sort have been straitly-fencing and strictly keeping the 
integrity of the Ark (which be it noted, is not a criticism of 
age, but of an attitude of mind). 

What is needed is a return to individualism, and first 
principles. To the freedom of the Dunkirk days. And— 
above all—to the Ironside spirit. 

FRANCIS JONES. 


LIDICE 


“ All the buildings in the village have been razed to the 
ground and the name of the village, Lidice, erased from official 
records.”’—German official account. 


THE GERMAN SPEAKS: 


This village has no name. We wiped it out, 
Blasted its streets and razed its dwellings low ; 
Its men we shot and drove a piteous rout 
Of little ones and women forth in woe. 
Dead is the husband, gaoled the child and wife, 
Down are the walls and all the place is dumb ; 
We have erased it from the book of life, 
And none shall speak its name in years to come. 


HIsTORY SPEAKS: 


This village has a name which shall for long 
Offer unyielding witness to a deed 
Of savage infamy and hideous wrong, 
Born of a brutal and insensate creed. 
For years that title shall tell on, untired, 
That here the German mood, the German shame, 
Was seen in essence and in crime acquired 
An endless habitation and a name. 


Lucio. 
[With acknowledgments to the Manchester Guardian. ] 


NORTH OF THE BORDER 


THE battalion moved to Newry, on the Ulster border, in 
June, 1922. 

This was said to be a small town commanding the roads 
into the newly formed Free State. ‘‘ Commanding the roads” 
is a favourite expression used by military correspondents, 
but have you ever watched a town trying to command a 
road ? We had that experience for one barren summer. 

The Free State had been celebrating its inauguration with 
a free fight. Some of the Four Courts were missing, and all 
the patriots we had been trying to round up during the 
previous year were busy liquidating one another with greater 
thoroughness than we had ever contemplated. Some of our 
keener critics thought they might have done it even more 
comprehensively, but on the whole they showed great promise 
of making a cleaner Ireland. 

Republicans were now being pursued by Free Staters, 
and some were trying to escape over the Ulster border. 
That was why we had been sent to Newry. 

Nobody knew quite how exciting the station was going to 
prove in consequence, and someone in authority, who thought 
it was not a place in which to trust a man out alone, ordered 
us always to go about in pairs. 

The battalion was quartered in barracks designed for half 
a battalion. 

They stood in a part of the town where the liveliest thing 
to look at was the canal, and one day the medical officer, 
after watching it for some time, went out and dropped a 
piece of wood, with a paper sail on it, into the water, simply 
for the pleasure of seeing it float past the mess window. 
The mess boasted a historic bullet hole, where two officers, 
who had felt the same about that unvarying scene, once 
fought a duel, to revive their interest in life. 

We encountered little of the bitter, religious warfare which 
had characterised our Belfast experiences. Only one atrocious 
incident on the border showed what forces lurked among the 
hills. 

A little hamlet called Altnaveigh was raided by a party 
of fanatics, and an entire family—mien, women and children, 
including a baby in a cradle—was massacred by bombs. 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


_“ SWEEPING THE MOUNTAINS ” 


We were presently offered the distraction of being 
organised into flying-columns, in order to hunt fugitive 
rebels, reported to be hiding in the mountains. 

One day we started off, preceded by armoured cars, some 
of us marching, some back to back in Crossley tenders after 
the familiar Dublin manner. We could see, in the distance, 
the mountains we were going to “sweep,” and, as we left 
barracks, the smoke-signals rising from those dim heights 
proclaimed that the quarry had been duly advised of our 
departure. 

We passed over a minor range that day, and spent the 
night in a village at the foot of Slieve Gullion. I broke into 
the village school, where I constructed an unsympathetic 
couch of desks and exercise books. I couldn’t sleep, so I 
began studying the exercise books. One contained an essay 
on Slieve Gullion, and described a traditional hiding-place 
in a hollow of the mountain. 

I made a note of this, and next morning, when we set off 
at sunrise, I mentioned the fact. It was found, and there were 
traces of recent occupation. On a later occasion some arms 
and ammunition were collected there, but this particular 
sweep was about as fruitful as the one envisaged by the 
Walrus and the Carpenter. 

: Our best hill-climber was a sergeant who had served in 
ndia. 

He strode imperturbably to the summit, as though crossing 
the barrack-square to the canteen, and as the young soldiers 
who staggered up behind him dropped gasping at his feet, 
he told them that real mountains had rocks that size sticking 
out of them. 

We descended Slieve Gullion in the afternoon, and, as 
we struck the road at its foot, an officer in an armoured car 
declared we had driven out a whole column of rebels, and he 
was waiting for them to come round the fringe of a wood. 
Presently we heard his machine-gun open fire, and saw some- 
thing like a file of men moving beyond a hedge. 

Then they came out into the open, and it was an old man 
driving a flock of geese. 

The officer complained that the man didn’t seem to realise 
he was being fired at, and he looked annoyed with me for 
offering to go and draw his attention to the fact. 

But we did capture one man that day. He turned out 
to be an escaped lunatic, and the asylum authorities wrote 
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us a very courteous letter of thanks, saying they thought it 
most public-spirited of us to organise such a formidable 
search-party on their behalf. 


MURPHIES 


The armoured-car genius took me on another goose-chase 
one night. 

He said he had positive information that a rebel was 
hiding in one of a group of cottages near the border—he 
always came in at dusk, and left before dawn. If we sur- 
rounded the place in the middle of the night, we could rope 
him in. So I went out with him in the armoured car, with a 
Crossley-load of troops following us. It was pitch dark. 
Presently we lost touch with the Crossley, and went back 
in search of it. We found it cruising about, looking for a 
man who had fallen off. They didn’t know where they had 
dropped him, but they could hear his voice, and there was 
certainly a peculiar sound coming from somewhere. In the 
end we found his feet sticking out of the top of a deep thorn 
hedge into which he had been tipped when rounding a corner. 

Then we came to the cottages, whose occupants we paraded 
for interrogation, and at this point it occurred to me to ask 
O.C. Armoured Cars for particulars of the wanted man. 
Who was he, and what was his description ? 

But it appeared that he was unable to describe him, and 
only knew that his name was Patrick Murphy. There were 
eight men in those cottages, seven of whom answered to the 
name of Murphy. And five of these were also called Patrick. 

There was little to occupy one’s leisure in the neighbour- 
hood of Newry. Social activities hardly existed, and a man 
was thrown back on his own resources. I resumed my writing 
of lampoons on the Irish disturbances. 

“Look here!” said the Colonel, waving his Morning 
Post at me one day. ‘‘ What the blazes d’you think you're 
doing, writing this stuff in the paper ? ”’ 

Paying my wine-bill, sir,’”’ I replied. 

“ Damn your wine-bill ! ” 

“Yes, sir—you saw me about it at the beginning of the 
month, if you remember.” 

“These political verses—this one on the Altnaveigh 
massacre for instance—are identifying the writer with the 
movements of the regiment! Can’t have it! Won’t have it! 
Go and read your King’s Regulations ! ” 

After that I had to word my satires more discreetly. 
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ACCORDING TO THE MAP 


When it began to appear that a flying column sweeping 
the mountains was less effective than it sounded, night 
patrols were organised on bicycles. I took charge of one, and 
was given directions on a map. 

No official map was available, and this one had merely 
been bought locally, but it showed clearly the road to Jones- 
borough across the border, just short of which a path turned 
off eastward and eventually cut into the road from Warren- 
point. We were to patrol the Jonesborough road as far as 
this path, then wheel our bicycles along it and return by the 
Warrenpoint road. Altogether it was a patrol of some miles, 
and might occupy three hours. 

We had not gone far from barracks when there came a 
crash and a barrage of blasphemy, as somebody fell off his 
bicycle. Feeling annoyed, because we were supposed to be 
moving silently to surprise rebels, I asked whether the man 
knew how to ride. 

“’E ought to, sir,” replied the sergeant. “I taught ’im 
meself this afternoon.” 

Two more crashes, followed by gurgles of Sussex merri- 
ment and murmurs of “ theurr goos old Penfold!” con- 
vinced me that we had better go on one short. So Penfold 
was extricated from the ditch and told to wheel his machine 
home. 

We finished the first lap without meeting rebels or any- 
thing more dangerous than a donkey asleep in the middle of 
the road, and then turned along the path which had been 
pointed out on the map. 

It was a pity that this map had overlooked such trifling 
details as contours. Otherwise we would not have spent four 
hours carrying bicycles on our shoulders over mountains in 
pitch darkness. 

Nor was it a particularly good path. Twice we lost it, 
and the leading files pulled up on the edge of yawning chasms 
with a yell that must have swept the last rebel out of Ulster. 

When, in the grey light of dawn, we came down on to the 
Warrenpoint road, I had our numbers checked, and was 
considerably relieved to find nobody absent but the fortunate 
Penfold. 

Reveille was blowing when we rode in, and presently I 
was telling the Adjutant how good the map was. 

That warrior appeared cheerful and unconcerned. In 
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fact he seemed to regard the night’s adventure as one which 
added to the gaiety of the troops. 

“ Anyway,” he concluded, “‘ you’re going to have a rest 
from chasing rebels over the mountains. We’re off again 
next week.” 

“Where ?”’ I asked. 
“ Londonderry,” he told me—and began humming the 
ubiquitous air which celebrates the Foyle’s sad waters. 


G. D. MARTINEAU. 


A SWISS STORY 


WE cannot believe all that our appeasers would have us credit 
about conditions in Germany, but the following extract is 
from Switzerland ; it says something of the experience of a 
Swiss Medical Mission on the Eastern front. The conditions 
were so bad that the women doctors and nurses were all sent 
back to their own country. The tale was repeated in Wolma 
Polska, from which paper we quote :— 


“* The Swiss medical mission which has been visiting the Eastern 
front has published a report in which it states that the German field 
hospitals in the East have nothing in common with the normal 
conception of a hospital. It is not surgical methods that are applied, 
but the methods of the slaughter-house. At every step there is an 
obvious lack of the most elementary medicaments, operations are 
performed without anzsthetics. Wounded are brought in from 
distant sectors on lorries. Very many die on the road. Whena 
wounded man’s boots are removed very often the whole of his 
frost-bitten feet come away.” 
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BIRDS OF TOWN AND CITY 


ALTHOUGH the countryside and seashores will always be the 
favourite haunts of those interested in bird life, recent years 
have seen the development of a branch of Nature Study which 
might appropriately be termed “civic ornithology.” This 
consists of making detailed surveys and counts of the birds 
frequenting our city streets and parks, and as a result of this 
it has been proved that the bird population of the average 
town is both large and extraordinarily varied. 

It is only natural that the bird life of London should have 
been given special attention by students of this new, but 
tremendously fascinating, form of ornithology, and for some 
years now the members of the London Natural History 
Society have been engaged upon the study of the bird life of 
Inner London. In the Liverpool area, the Liverpool Natura- 
lists’ Field Club and the Merseyside Naturalists’ Association 
have undertaken similar work, at Edinburgh, the Midlothian 
Ornithological Club has contributed much useful information 
regarding the birds of the Scottish capital, and in numerous 
other towns and cities throughout the land local societies and 
, interested individuals have been busy compiling records of the 
feathered inhabitants of the realms of brick, stone and mortar. 

Nature is, of course, never static. Her entire progress is 
punctuated by a succession of transformations, often maturing 
slowly but nevertheless ceaselessly, whose culminative result 
is only realised when a comparison of existing conditions with 
those of the past is made. Man, particularly modern man, has 
been the principal contributor to these changes for the 
unprecedented industrial development of late years and the 
corresponding encroachment of the town upon the country 
has presented the birds resident in the district absorbed in this 
urbanisation with a choice between retirement from the area 
or adjusting their lives to meet the new conditions. In the 
majority of cases, the latter has been the obvious choice, with 
the result that we now find innumerable species varying 
distinctly in both habits and environment from their ancestors 
of four or five decades ago; but not always is this change 
practicable. 

#% London, undoubtedly, affords the most interesting example 

of the changing bird life of a large and ever developing city, 

for there are numerous records which throw some light on 

its avien inhabitants of years long past. In the days of Pepys, 

for instance, the magnificent fork-tailed kite was a welcome 
VOL. CXIX. 
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scavenger in the city streets, but with the development of 
modern methods of sanitation the birds left the capital and, 
to-day, the remote uplands of Central Wales provide sanctuary 
for the few remaining pairs of kites in Great Britain. 

About the same time as the kite was a familiar enough sight 
to the Londoner, ravens, two species of harriers, and spoonbills 
regularly nested within 20 miles of St. Paul’s Cathedral, but 
the raven, with the exception of those birds kept at the Tower 
of London, is now practically extinct in the Home Counties, 
although it has still many strongholds in the more mountainous 


parts of the country, and harriers and spoonbills can be | 


considered as rarities so far as England is concerned. 

Yet, despite the disappearance of certain species from the 
city, London’s bird life remains both varied and numerically 
strong. A recent survey carried out by members of the 
London Natural History Society revealed over 130 different 
species in an area extending two and a half miles due north 
and west and four miles south and west from Charing Cross, 
and of these a score nested regularly. Not so long ago an 
observer counted no less than 1,408 birds of 15 species in Hyde 
Park alone, while another naturalist has tabulated 20 different 
species as regularly frequenting a comparatively restricted 
part of Bloomsbury. 

At present, London’s most typical bird (apart from the 
cheeky house sparrow, which thrives remarkably in towns and 
cities everywhere) is the starling, and to the bird lover the 
starling roosts on the buildings around Trafalgar Square, 


Charing Cross, and other parts of the city are among the most | 


fascinating sights of the capital. This roosting of the city 
starlings is one of the unsolved problems of nature, for no one 
has yet put forward a plausable explanation of why birds 
that normally roost in trees and are unrestricted in their 
movements should choose sites where they are subject to 
continual disturbances. True, there is a starling roost among 
the trees and bushes of the island in the lake in St. James’s 
Park, but the number of birds frequenting it is small when 
compared with those who nightly retire to the Corinthian 
capitals and fluted pillars of the city buildings. 

London’s starlings have been the subject of some very 
interesting observations in recent years. During a visit to the 
city in 1938, Professor Rowen, of Alberta, who has done a 
considerable amount of research work on the life cycles and 
breeding habits of the Canadian junex (a migratory finch) and 
other species, discovered that the birds which roosted in 
Trafalgar Square came into breeding condition seven or eight 
weeks before the starlings roosting in more rural areas. Other 
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observers have confirmed this and put forward the belief that 
it is due to the effect of either light or exercise on their breeding 
organs. Some held that the street lighting of central London 
was responsible, but others have pointed out that the light 
falling upon them at most of their roosts is comparatively 
feeble and that the principal cause is that practically all the 
birds roost above main traffic routes and are, therefore, subject 
to continual interruption by the din and tumult which causes 
them to take more than the normal amount of exercise. 

The war has been responsible for providing a solution to 
this problem. Under “ black-out”’ conditions, additional 
light is denied the London starlings and as breeding still 
continues at a time well in advance of that of the country- 
dwelling birds, it is now generally accepted that the second 
of the theories is correct. 

One of the most interesting ornithological features of 
recent years has been the great increase in the number of 
black-headed gulls to be seen in London’s parks and manceuvr- 
ing in graceful ariel flight over the city buildings at all times 
of the year. Smaller than any other type of common gull, this 
bird is readily recognised by its blood-red beak and legs, and in 
spring and summer by the chocolate—not black—coloured 
hood. This latter identification mark, however, is lost in 
autumn and only a few dark blotchings remain. 

Prior to the hard winter of 1895, the black-headed gull 
was a rare visitor to London, but in that year hundreds of the 
birds came inland from the frozen estuaries and tidal flats in 
an endeavour to eke out a pensioner’s existence on the scraps 
of food to be found in the city streets. The experiment was 
entirely successful, for the birds soon found a multitude of 
readily accessible food at hand in the garbage on the mud 
banks of the Thames, while the tit-bits provided by passers-by 
on the then newly opened Embankment were welcome 
additions. 

Since that late 19th century “ invasion ” the gull has been 
a permanent resident in the Thames and Serpentine areas, and, 
of course, the range of the birds has now been extended to 
include the city parks, where they lead a piratical existence in 
filching tasty morsels and other items of food from ducks. 
Indeed, so persistent is this harrying, that many of the smaller 
species, such as the black-and-white tufted duck (sometimes 
appropriately called’ the “‘ magpie-diver ’’), are reduced to 
diving immediately they receive a morsel of food and then 
bolting it hurriedly, a mode of feeding which must be exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable and disastrous to digestive organs. 

London is not the only city with a large gull population. 
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The opening of the Manchester Ship Canal brought these 
birds from the Mersey estuary to the inland city, and to-day 
the sight of the grey-backed herring gulls and the smaller and 
quicker-flying black-headed gulls performing their evolutions 
above the smoke and grime of Manchester’s warehouses is a 
common one. Indeed, so great has been the increase of gulls in 
the Lancashire city tha. .he City Council has been pressed to 
obtain authority from the Ministry of Agriculture to exclude 
gulls from the provisions of the local order which prohibits the 
destruction of birds of any description in the city. The 
request, however, has met with strong opposition from those 
concerned with the protection of bird life who point out that 
not only is the gull a great consumer of injurious insects and 
their larve, but is also a natural scavenger without whose help 
our river estuaries and tidal flats would be very unpleasant 
places indeed. 

I have already referred to the jolly little tufted duck as 
frequenting the London parks and for over a hundred years 
this waterfowl has been resident on ornamental waters in the 
London area. Originally the Zoo may have been responsible 
for its introduction, but to-day somewhere in the vicinity of a 
hundred wild ducklings of this species are reared annually on 
the lake in St. James’s Park alone, while practically every 
other sheet of ornamental water in the city has its quota of 
these birds. 

The mallard, the common English wild duck, is also a 
regular inhabitant of the London parks, nearly 150 having 
been counted in Hyde Park in one day, despite the fact that 
the species has tended to decrease generally throughout the 
country. Quite recently, a pair of mallards rested in the roof 
garden of Berkeley Court, a block of high flats near Baker 
Street Station, for two successive years, and each time 
families of ducklings were successfully reared. 

The rook affords us with an interesting subject for study, 
for the effect of building operations and the outward sprawl 
of suburbia has had a marked effect on the breeding grounds 
of these sable birds. In Edinburgh, a census of rookeries 
carried out by the members of the Midlothian Ornithological 
Club some years ago yielded some surprising results, for not 
only had the number of nests within the confines of the city 
increased by 130 per cent. between 1921 and 1935, but there 
was also a density of 60 rooks per square mile, a figure which 
ranks excessively high when compared with other cities. 
While the extensive building operations of recent years have 
resulted in the abandoning of many of the smaller rookeries, 
this loss has been more than counterbalanced by the increase 
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in most of the larger ones, that at Drum, near Gilmerton, in 
the Liberton area, having increased from 380 to 525 nests in 
a space of seven years. 

On the other hand, London’s rookeries have entirely 
disappeared in the past 25 years, the last record of birds 
nesting in the City itself being in 1916 when a pair bred in 
Inner Temple. Oddly enough, this was the first known 
London breeding ground of the rook, records of 1666 making 
reference to a rookery being in existence there at the time. 

Liverpool has between 15 and 20 rookeries of varying 
sizes within a 20-mile radius of its centre, but none within the 
actual built-up area, although flocks of birds regularly fly 
over the buildings on their passage between the rookeries of 
the Wirral Peninsula, on the Cheshire side of the Mersey 
Estuary, and the fields to the north of Liverpool. Manchester, 
too, has no rookeries within the city itself, but there is a record 
of a pair nesting in a garden in King Street, in the busiest part 
of the city about the middle of the last century. These, 
however, were compelled to move by the activities of the 
jackdaws which nested in nearby church towers and, stealing 
the sticks and nesting materials, generally made life unbear- 
able for their larger rivals. To-day, not only has the rook 
disappeared from the Manchester streets, but the jackdaw 
only just survives, and one can traverse many miles of city 
and suburban thoroughfares without a sight of one of these 
chattering and noisome birds. 

Several of the smaller species have been noticed breeding 
in the towns in recent years. The grey wagtail, for instance, 
is now thoroughly established as a nesting species in London, 
while the late Mr. Neville Chamberlain, himself an enthusiastic 
bird lover, recorded the pied variety in Downing Street and 
on the Horse Guards Parade. There are also recent records 
of this last species roosting in Sackville Street, Dublin, and 
on the roof of London Road Post Office in the heart of 
Leicester. 

Visitors to London are always fascinated by the pigeons 
which congregate about Trafalgar Square, outside St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and other parts of the city, and the majority of 
these are domestic birds living in a wild state, as also are many 
of the pigeons seen in Liverpool, Manchester, and other 
provincia] cities. True wild pigeons, however, have become 
much more common in Inner London in recent years. Wood 
pigeons, or ring doves, are found almost wherever there are 
trees—nearly 400 having been counted in Regent’s Park on 
one occasion—and the other year a pair successfully hatched 
a clutch of eggs in a nest in a lime tree in the grounds of the 
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Bank of England. The smaller stock dove nests regularly in 
Holland Park, and it is more than likely that this species 
breeds in Kensington Park, for the birds are often seen here 
during the nesting season, while a third species of wild pigeon, 
the turtle dove, has been reported from St. James’s Park. 

A much more interesting species, the black redstart, also 
shows signs of establishing itself as a London nesting bird. 
In 1940 and 1941 a pair bred in the vicinity of Westminster 
Abbey, while the bird has also been recorded in the Bloomsbury 
area. The Dartford warbler also appears to be increasing as a 
nesting species in London, and the spotted flycatcher has been 
found breeding in Kensington Gardens and Regent’s Park. 

Although the number of varieties of birds actually breeding 
within the confines of our towns and cities is necessarily limited 
the number of migrant and passage birds noted is very large. 
Regent’s and other London Parks have regular visits from 
parties of fieldfares and redwings. Scandinavian members of 
the thrush family which winter in this country usually do so 
in December and January. Another Scandinavian visitor, 
the brambling (a finch not unlike our native chaffinch in 
general appearance but distinguished from it by its white 
rump which is specially noticeable when in flight, has been 
recorded in Kensington Gardens in recent years. In 1938, 
the firecrest, that diminutive sprite distinguished by the 
splash of red on its head and usually associated with the 
woodlands and plantations of conifers, was noted in the City 
for the first time, while its near relative, the goldcrest, has 
been observed near Kensington Palace and in the Zoological 
Gardens. 

A green woodpecker in St. James’s Park and a whitethroat 
in Whitehall, a Manx shearwater—a sea bird only seen inland 
on very rare occasions—in the very heart of Manchester, and 
wheatears in the centre of Liverpool’s slumland—these are 
some of the sights which have thrilled city bird lovers in 
recent years and brought the bird lists of the places concerned 
to astonishing figures. Admittedly bird watching in the 
realms of bricks and mortar cannot be compared with that 
in the open country so far as general interest is concerned, but 
it is now considered an important and integral part of British 
ornithology as providing much useful information regarding 
the ever-changing modes of life and distribution of our birds. 


SYDNEY MOORHOUSE. 
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AMERICAN NEWS 


IT is a common assumption of American groups which like to 
refer to themselves as liberal, progressive, right-thinking or 
forward-looking that Britain’s Government Bureaus and Ser- 
vice Departments are riddled through and through with 
entities known as Old School Ties. These American groups 
should not be blamed overmuch. They may very well have 
picked up the idea from some misguided Englishman, the type 
who spends part of his time reviling British traditions, British 
customs and the British Government and part wondering 
with child-like innocence why England has such a bad 
reputation abroad—maybe there is something wrong with its 
publicity services. 

The O.S.T.s it seems constitute the traditional British 
ruling class. Anyone who thinks that England is ruled or 
governed through a Parliament based on universal suffrage 
and a Civil Service based on competitive examinations is 
being fooled. If anything goes wrong with the British war 
effort from an unexpected typhoon to a plague of locusts the 
Old School Ties are at the bottom of it. The Old School Ties 
have caused all the reverses suffered by England to date and 
just as they are hampering the war effort so will they ruin the 


‘post-war peace unless something is done to prevent them 


from placing the preservation of their privileges in the fore- 
front of their war aims. ; 

Other members of the United Nations have suffered 
reverses too, but for perfectly respectable reasons. The 
Americans were driven out of the Philippines just as the British 
were driven out of Malaya and Burma, but with this funda- 
mental difference. America’s failure to fortify the Philippines 
adequately and have a large enough force concentrated there 
to resist the Japanese was because she had always been a 
sincere lover of peace. The British failure on the other hand 
to have a large enough force concentrated in Malaya or Burma 
or to have fortified the place adequately was due to the 
0.S.T. mentality. Class and colour prejudices inseparable 


- with the wearing of the Tie had moreover roused the hostility 


of the local population. The Japanese had thus not only 
found inadequate forces opposed to them but had been helped 
by theinhabitants. This, logically, should make the resistance 
of the British forces in Burma, for example, far more of an 
achievement ; but you still get otherwise intelligent American 
writers contrasting the inefficiency of military operations in 
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Burma with the skilful conduct of the Bataan delaying action. 
And these same writers never seem to have heard of the 
Quisling Filipino Government of Jorge Vargas. There is, 
incidentally, no reason to exaggerate its importance—in fact, 
it is just as unimportant as the gang of ex-convicts and mal- 
contents whom the Japanese were able to collect in Burma and 
parade before the world as Burmese patriots. 

Anglo-American relations, as has so frequently been pointed 
out, should be based on a spirit of give and take. American 
commentators have been more than kind in diagnosing what 
is wrong with Britain and exposing the Old School Ties to the 
light of day. We English are laying ourselves open to 
criticism by not returning the compliment and explaining 
with an equal mixture of truth and fantasy (roughly one part 
truth to nine parts fantasy) what is wrong with the United 
States and exposing the nefarious activities of the American 
counterparts of the Old School Ties, namely the Phi Beta 
Kappas. 

The Phi Beta Kappas have wormed their way into the 
best American Government jobs just like the O.S.T.s in 
England. They are hampering the war effort by placing the 
accomplishment of their pet theories above the winning of the 
war and just as they are hampering the war effort so will they 
try at the Peace Conference to see that nothing is done which 
will diminish their influence. 

There are, of course, differences between these two privi- 
leged groups, the O.S.T.s and the P.B.K.s. The British 
insignia of superiority is worn round the neck, the American 
across the stomach. The outward and visible sign of a Phi 
Beta Kappa is a little gold key, with the mystic Greek letters 
engraved upon it, usually worn dangling from a watch-chain. 
The wearers of the key belong to a fraternity which has 
“chapters ”’ in very nearly a hundred American Universities, 
membership of which is based upon intellectual achievement 
rather than social amiability or athletic prominence. It was 
founded (this is probably very significant) in the year of the 
. Declaration of Independence, 1776, as a secret society and set a 
fashion in American Collegiate life. There are now about 
forty Greek Letter Fraternities, more or less secret, organised 
on a national basis. Members of other fraternities as well as 
Phi Beta Kappas are in the American Government, just as 
the British Government is not filled entirely with Old School 
Ties, but the other fraternity brothers exert no corporate 
influence on public affairs. 

Those familiar with the English habit of going around 
cravated with the sign of a self-assumed superiority will of 
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course find the wearing of a label across the stomach pro- 
claiming in effect, “I am a clever fellow’”’ perfectly natural. 
But itis an ironical fact that the label of the intellectually 
élite can only be properly displayed by resorting to so old- 
fashioned a sartorial adornment as a watch-chain. 

Phi Beta Kappas, like Old School Ties, are clannish and 
cliquish. They divide the world up into the chosen and the 
outcast, we and they. Things are done or not done, thought 
or not thought. They are intolerant of contradiction and are 
convinced that it is inspired by some ignoble motive. The 
highest of political crimes is to disagree with them. P.B.K.s 
like O.S.T.s instinctively gravitate towards each other in any 
large gathering. Just as the fundamental philosophy of the 
0.S.T. turns him to Red-baiting, so is the P.B.K. frequently 
nothing but a Capitalist-baiter. 

The same mental processes which convince people of the 
harmful effects of the O.S.T.s will if applied to the P.B.K.s 
produce equally startling results. The hey-dey of the P.B.K. 
is probably passing (the same might be said of the O.S.T.). 
The war effort has not been good for his prestige, though he 
fights a vigorous rearguard action. The war effort has meant 
that business executives and industrial engineers, whom the 
P.B.K. regards as his natural prey, have been trickling into 
Washington and infringing upon the P.B.K. Government mono- 
poly. Some former business executives are even ensconced 
in moderate positions of influence. Outside Washington 
business men have done so well at turning our armaments that 
there is a danger they may be re-established in popular esteem 
for the first time since the depression of 1929. People are 
beginning to reflect that the highest standard of living in the 
world was not entirely due to the P.B.K.s.._ A constant sniping 
at the business man, in Government and out, may therefore 
be detected from the ranks of the P.B.K.s. Ugly words such 
as cartel, monopoly, restricted production, are whispered 
around. 

The Phi Beta Kappas represent a new intellectual ortho- 
doxy. Their views are readily deducible, almost codified, in 
the field of literature and art as well as economics and govern- 
ment. A P.B.K.’s tastes might be summarised as stereotyped 
catholicity. A P.B.K.’s artistic leanings are towards Picasso, 
Dali and any stylised travel-poster provided it is foreign. 
You would probably find D. H. Lawrence, Hemingway and 
an uncut volume of Walt Whitman on his bookshelves. His 
gramophone records would almost certainly include Noel 
Coward and a few Trinidad Calypso singers among sets of the 
less obvious symphonies. But it is in the field of economics 
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and government that the P.B.K. treads the straitest path. 
Everything is so simple. He doubts if there exists an intel- 
lectual Congress man or an honest business man, and he is never 
so happy as when he is slipping something past the one or 
taking a savage poke at the other. He believes the Govern- 
ment should run as many things as possible despite his low 
opinion of Congress, because he thinks that he should run 
the Government. 

The P.B.K.s are most thickly congregated in the new 
emergency agencies of the Government, such as the Board of 
Economic Warfare and the Office of Fact and Figures. They 
are less numerous in the older Department. The State 
Department is almost entirely free of them with the result 
that it is frequently denounced by the P.B.K.s for being old- 
fashioned and behind the times. 

It must not be thought that the P.B.K.s escape all popular 
criticism in America any more than the O.S.T-.s escape it in 
England. But every P.B.K. is convinced that those who 
criticise him are just a bunch of Tories. Since the word Tory 
is historically associated with those who were opposed to the 
American War of Independence the term has undertones 
suggesting a traitor or at least one lacking in patriotism and 
is therefore very useful. 

Your P.B.K., mulling over the weakest and stupidest 
arguments which could be advanced against his ideas and 
theories, takes great pleasure in mentally refuting them and 
likes to think that people really exist who would advance 
them, obviously Tories. The Tory is just a useful straw 
dummy set up to be knocked down when the P.B.K. wants to 
exercise his intellectual muscles. He would be better called a 
Strawry. A Tory is the P.B.K.’s substitute for a personal 
devil. In fact, he occupies precisely the same réle as the Red 
does among the Old School Ties. When any British Govern- 
ment act is being criticised by the P.B.K. all he has to do to 
prove his point is to call the British Government a Tory 
Government and that ends the matter. 

Tories are historically those Americans who believed in 
retaining the political connection with England, who con- 
sidered that the Union should be preserved, that the 18th 
century British Empire should not be split. It follows, 
therefore, that the only people to whom the term could 
accurately be applied in America to-day are the followers 
of Mr. Clarence Streit who believe in ‘“‘ Union Now.” But 
to insist on scientific accuracy would be unfair to the P.B.K.s. 

How is one to deal with the related problem of the Old 
School Tie in English life and the Phi Beta Kappa in America ? 
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A method of dealing with the Old School Tie problem which is 
having increasing support is to make all English Schools 
Public Schools. Similarly, a method of dealing with the Phi 
Beta Kappa problem would be to pass out the golden keys of 
fraternity membership to every student as soon as he enters 
college. In that way learning would become widespread and 
nobody would have to criticise the P.B.K. because everybody 
would be one. 


DuHNys SMITH. 


LONDON LORE 


“ LONDON thou art the flower of cities all,’ or, as Fantosme in the 12th 
century puts it, ““ nobody knows its peer ; to the barons of London none 
could be compared,” a claim made manifest throughout the ages. 
London took a leading part in the rebellion of 13 26 that placed Edward III 
on the throne, and the mayor collected at Guildhall two archbishops, 
12 bishops, 5 abbots, 3 priors, 4 earls, 24 barons and countless numbers of 
knights, judges, priests and burgesses, who all took the oath to support 
“so good a city, which is a mirror to all England.” When the Parlia- 
ment of 1377 refused to vote money to Richard II unless he appointed 
wardens to superintend its spending he chose two London citizens, 
William Walworth, who saved the throne by slaying Wat Tyler in 1381, 
and John Philpot, who in 1378 fitted out a fleet at his own expense and 
cleared the seas of pirates. Again, in 1458, when Yorkist and Lancastrian 
lords came to London with thousands of followers, it was the mayor that 
armed 5,000 citizens and made the circuit of the streets daily, and within 
a month induced both parties to march to St. Paul’s in token of amity. 

On the decease of the sovereign the Lord Mayor is reckoned the 
prime person of England, but the highest claim ever preferred by the 
citizens comes from the Gesta Stephani in 1135 : “‘ It was a thing which of 
tight belonged to them (the citizens) and one of their special privileges, 
if death should deprive them of their king, to make provision themselves 
for the immediate appointment of a successor to the vacant throne.” 
The claim was tacitly admitted by the magnates assembled at Winchester 
in 1141 to elect Queen Maud, who postponed their decision until the 
Londoners had been summoned, “‘ who were aristocrats on account of 
the greatness of their city.” 

It seems a great fall from such pre-eminence to the remark of Richard I 
after selling everything he could to finance his crusade—“I would sell 
London too if I could find a purchaser.” 


C, P. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


KALEIDOSCOPE 


To pause and take stock over a two-monthly period cannot 
fail to impress the stocktaker with the speed of events in the 
world scene, and the bewildering changes in the kaleidoscope 
of the war. Sometimes the papers speak as though the last 
two months had been a lull during which we were simply 
waiting for something to turn up, and yet they have witnessed 
the loss of Burma, the gain of Madagascar, two great naval 
battles in the Pacific, the great struggle round Kharkov and in 
Libya, and the initiation by Great Britain of a new bombing 
policy involving the use of twice as many planes at a time as 
the experts had assured us was technically possible. Sir 
Stafford’s Cook’s Tour proved a nine-days wonder, from which 
he returned, it may be hoped, a wiser as well as a sadder man. 
His first contact with the facts of life may have given him some 
sense of realities in dealing not only with what for convenience 
we call “‘ India,’”’ but in facing some of the problems of con- 
temporary life at home. While tremendous events are 
happening in the outside world, and events equally tremendous 
are impending, the planners plan and the schemers plot on 
the home front. And in accordance with what appears to be 
a law of nature, it is the ecclesiastics, the doctrinaires and the 
visionaries, shrinking from war and taking no active part in 
it, whose especial care it is to see that while war may chastise 
us with whips, peace will chastise us with scorpions. War 
necessarily means State control, and all around us we see its 
waste and inefficiency. Yet our planners think that salvation 
jies in more and more State control and more and more 
bureaucracy. For nearly three years the State has enjoyed 
unrestricted control of the coal mining industry. Now that 
it is clear that their control is producing less and less coal, 
and that we are on the point of becoming ‘‘ God’s Frozen 
People ” (joke with acknowledgments to The Bilious Weekly) 
the planners unanimously agree that the cure for this shocking 
state of affairs is—nationalisation! Unfortunately the people 
who should trample on this nonsense can do nothing about it, 
for they are trying to get on with the war. The planners are 
unanimous too in their agreement that we must get rid of our 
Empire, an aim in which the Japanese are obligingly prepared 
to assist us. It isa pity that arrangements could not be made 
to hand over India to Japan for five years, and South Africa 
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and Southern Ireland to the Reich, thereafter to revert to the 
poor old British Empire. What a happy family we should all 
be ever after! Great issues like this are seldom mentioned in 
our popular Press, which prefers to take its headlines from such 
world-shaking events as the appointment of a new Scottish 
announcer by the B.B.C. This occurrence ‘‘ rated’ as much 
space as would a major Allied victory, and one of our evening 
papers told us that the new announcer had come through his 
ordeal so well that his fan-mail would indeed be heavy. This 
shows a strange distortion of values. 


SPLITTING THE ATOM 


Although by-election news soon becomes stale, it may be 
well for the purposes of record to state the issue of the Cathcart 
poll, which resulted, in spite of a little unnecessary panicking 
in Government circles, in the conclusion generally expected. 
In view of some of the peculiar results in similar contests in 
England, this only seems to illustrate once again the innate 
conservatism of. the Scottish elector. An onlooxer from 
North of the Tweed can only wonder with pained surprise 
what Tom Brown of Rugby would have thought of Mr. W. J. 
Brown of Rugby, who gracefully thanked God in his maiden 
speech that so many opportunities were afforded by death 
and other causes to pushing particles like himself. The 
Cathcart figures were :— 


Beattie (Nat. Conservative) 10,786 
Douglas Home (Progressive Independent) . 3,807 
Carmichael \I.L.P.). 2,493 
Whyte (Scot. Nationalist) . 1,000 


Mr. Douglas Home is a young officer who would have been 
quite content to run, had the lot fallen on him, as official 
Government candidate. When this was denied him, he ran 
on a stunt, only too familiar in. the South, as an independent, 
with Cripps-Acland affiliations. At least the Cathcart electors 
had the sense to avoid that particular snare, and they put the 
Scottish Nationalist in the inevitable place, with a forfeited 
deposit. Perhaps the really disturbing feature of an election 
like this, conducted among a people which is staking its all on 
behalf of democratic and parliamentary institutions, is found 
in the circumstance that only 18,000 electors voted, against 
34,000 in 1935. The cry of “ stale register ’’ will not account 
for figures like these ; but of course the true explanation is 
that orthodox socialists, in spite of the “ party truce,” will 
never vote for a wicked Tory, although not prepared to go the 
length of supporting an erring brother in the I.L.P. Rendered 
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wiser and poorer by his experience in Cathcart, Mr. Whyte 
some weeks later was one of a dissenting group which brought 
complete rupture to the Scottish National Party at its fifteenth 
annual conference, held in Edinburgh. This disruption led 
to the new body of Wee Frees forming themselves into yet 
another party, provisionally styled the Scottish Union, which 
marched off after ‘‘ tense scenes’ and “ heated passages ”’ to 
hold a rival conference in a neighbouring building. The casus 
belli was a very unwarlike one, for it concerned the election of 
a new chairman. Dr. Douglas Young was elected by the 
narrow margin of 33 votes to 29, and the minority objected 
that such an appointment was a clear indication that the 
Scottish National Party was not in full favour of effective 
prosecution of the war. Mr. Young is a sufferer for the faith, 
and has been sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment for 
failing to submit himself to medical inspection under the 
National Service Act. In justice to Mr. Young, it should be 
explained that his conscience is a purely historical one, since 
his refusal to submit himself for examination is based on his 
contention that no government other than a Scottish one has 
any right over the Scots, and that only a Scottish government 
controlling Scottish armed forces can ensure the effective 
defence of Scotland. Mr. Whyte, in resigning his membership 
of the party, stated his firm conviction, no doubt based on pain- 
ful experience, that the National Party, as now constituted, 
would never achieve the goal of self-government “ or any other 
goal.” Professor Dewar Gibb wrung his hands in agony, 
and implored the brethren not to split, but split they did, 
after proceedings to which only the pen of the youthful 
Charles Dickens could have done full justice. The Scottish 
Union lost no time in expounding its aims, which are to secure 
self-government for Scotland on a basis acceptable to the great 
majority of the Scottish people. This lip-service to the cause 
of democracy is novel and touching. It is not the intention 
of the new body itself to sponsor candidates at elections. “It 
will rather seek to extend its influence throughout all 
political parties and all cultural and other Scottish organisa- 
tions. . . . The founders believe that the new party has a 
potentially large following in Scotland, and particularly 
among Labour Party members.” It would be interesting 
to know the reactions of the Labour Party bosses to this naive 
appeal. Mr. Maxton, on behalf of the I.L.P., would probably 
say “‘ Thank you for nothing.” This particular party leader 
displayed good form in the House of Commons while criticising 
the machinery of government which poor Scotland has to 
endure while waiting for the Nationalist paradise. He was 
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particularly hard on Mr. Johnston’s advisory body of ex- 
Scottish secretaries. This egregious committee which, under 
Mr. Johnston’s socialist presidency, is to settle the future of 
Scotland, is remarkable in containing three Liberals out of its 
total capacity of six. Mr. Maxton, of course, thinks it very 
wrong that one poor, solitary socialist should be thus sub- 
merged beneath a flood of reactionary Tories and still more 
reactionary Liberals, and very odd that there should be so 
many Liberals when in all Scotland to-day there are only 
two Liberal members of Parliament. He might have added 
that of the two, both of whom sit on the committee, one, 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, is a feudal relic, and the other, Mr. 
Brown (Leith, not Rugby) is an amiable freelance to whom 
party ties probably mean very little. Mr. Maxton in the same 
speech retailed an old story which “ contains a thought,” as 
they say, for both capital and labour. At the time when big 
excavators were tearing up some of the best agricultural land 
in Scotland for the construction of the mammoth, largely 
unwanted Edinburgh-Glasgow road, two men were overheard 
while engaged in watching the work. “If only they were 
working with picks and shovels,” said one, ‘‘ they could employ 
a thousand men, Joe,” and Joe replied: “ Aye, an’ if they 
were working with teaspoons they could employ a million.” 
Mr. Maxton drew the moral from this that ‘“ work is only 
incidental,’ and expressed a hope that “ the future that the 
world has to look forward to is not going to be one of arduous 
toil and of finding jobs to keep people out of mischief, but one 
of finding homes for people, of finding food and clothing for 
people, and of finding recreation and enjoyment for people.” 
How these laudable aims were to be fulfilled without work, 
especially in a world where we live on imports which must some 
day be paid for, Mr. Maxton was discreetly silent. 


SUMMER IN THE CAPITAL 


When the Germans embarked upon their series of 
“ Baedeker ”’ raids in reprisal for our wilful attacks on cultural 
centres in the Reich, the douce citizens of Edinburgh naturally 
feared that their city, as the outstanding centre of culture in 
this island, would be an early target. As the weeks passed 
without a raid, they were half apprehensive lest Edinburgh 
should be next on the list and half affronted that her beauty 
should remain unscathed. Air-raids are in all conscience no 
subject for jesting, but exasperated citizens of Edinburgh have 
from time to time felt that a moderate sort of raid might prove 
to be a blessing in disguise. The reason is, of course, that 
during many months of immunity the city has attracted a 
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large floating population from South of the Border. Houses, 
rooms in hotels, and lodging are virtually unobtainable. 
Trams, buses and places of entertainment are uncomfortably 
crowded, while shops and restaurants are swept bare by the 
visiting harpies. Despite, or perhaps in part because of, this 
form of invasion, the city has often in recent months looked 
more like a fair than a town engaged in siege warfare. First, 
under the egis of its energetic Lord Provost, the city enjoyed 
an “‘ Allies Week.’”’ It began with processions, in which 
the W.A.A.Fs. and the Home Guard showed the Army of 
to-day how marching should be done, and, after a series of 
days devoted to the interests of one or other of our allies, 
culminated in a triumphal spate of oratory in the Usher Hall, 
where the Foreign Secretary appeared in person. It cannot 
truthfully be said that he contributed any startling new ideas 
to our common stock, except when in a flight of post-war 
fancy he told the world that “ there will be but one village 
street from Edinburgh to Chungking.” The Secretary for 
Scotland had his feet nearer the ground when he observed that 
“‘ Scotland is one of the Allies—a fact, alas! sometimes liable 
to be obscured in London.”’ Mr. Johnston might truthfully 
have added that for much of this obscurity the Scottish Office 
is responsible. The next excitement was the General 
Assembly, which passed off with the usual round of incon- 
clusive debate and an unusual absence of ceremonial. As was 
inevitable, it was described as an “ Austerity Assembly.” 
The Lord High Commissioner was the Duke of Montrose, whose 
father was ‘‘ Lord High” before him, and it must have been 
gratifying to a staunch Scottish Nationalist to be connected 
with one great Scottish institution whose absorption into a 
larger London organisation is at least unlikely. In the 
Assembly’s closing stages last year’s Moderator read with 
pride a letter from the G.O.C. Home Troops intimating that 
“hatred ’’”’ was no longer to be inculcated in Army courses. 
Thus ended a teacup storm started by a silly broadcast, 
describing how at some training centre our men were actually 
taught to hate the naughty Nazis and were sprinkled with 
blood in the process. Dr. Cockburn solemnly protested, and 
took credit for the desired result, which was a letter from the 
G.O.C., addressed to formations under him, and saying, in 
effect, Howsilly!’’ The climax of the Edinburgh “ season ” 
came when the King and Queen paid their second wartime 
visit to the city. Their Majesties began a short Scottish tour 
by visiting Kilmarnock and Clydeside, and then came East. 
It is permissible in the month of July to say that in the first 
week of June we enjoyed weather which was ‘“‘ Royal ”’ indeed. 
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Wherever they went the King and Queen had an enthusiastic 
welcome. Although the arrangements for their visits were 
kept a deathly secret, it seems to have been shared with the 
schoolchildren of Scotland, in Edinburgh “ by arrangement 
with” the Lord Provost, who knows how to be discreetly 
indiscreet as well as the next man. In the course of what was 
certainly a long and must have been a fatiguing tour of duty, 
their Majesties managed to convey to all who met them the 
impression that the particular people whom they did meet 
were just the particular people whom they had come to see. 


ALLIES 


Without divulging any military secrets, it may be said that 
not only in Northern Ireland but in certain parts of Scotland 
too is it possible to realise that we have numerous and powerful 
allies. A short walk along Princes Street will furnish any 
intelligent eavesdropper with a liberal education in most 
European languages except, of course, German and possibly, 
the cynic might add, English. Nothing need be said of the 
reputed speed with which ’planes from America are ferried 
across the Atlantic, but the numbers in which they have been 
arriving lend verisimilitude to the story that a pathetic 
message descended from the skies to a West of Scotland 
aerodrome. ‘‘ Have been here since Tuesday,” it said, 
“Can’t you please make a little room, as I am running out of 
gas? ’’ Then there was the girl whose wristwatch was out 
of order. She complained to her ferry pilot friend that it 
could not be attended to in less than six weeks. ‘‘ Gimme,” 
he said, and returned it to her in perfect order three days later. 
“Wherever did you get this done?” she asked. “ New 
York,” was the reply. In the last war an exasperated allied 
general said he only now realised what a mistakenly inflated 
reputation Napoleon enjoyed, for he had always to contend 
with allies ; and it would be idle to pretend that allies always 
see eye to eye in everything. A kind of guerilla warfare, in 
particular, is being waged between some of our transient 
visitors and the local customs and excise officials, always the 
most impeccable and unyielding members of our great 
bureaucracy. The visitors cannot understand that coming 
for a day or two to an allied country they must not bring in 
little presents for their friends, just as they might between one 
state and another in their nativeland. Armed conflict is said 
to be pending in some parts, which only illustrates the attrac- 
tive Liberal thesis that wars arise from economic causes, and 
would never occur if we had universal free trade. At the 
same time private letters and public newsprints from the United 
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States show that that great land is following along the road to 
total war which we have trodden. While we grow closer to 
communistic totalitarianism, America is still in the growing- 
pains stage of censorship, rationing and taxation. Individual 
reactions are the same. One friend, an ex-flying officer 
rather over-age, writes exactly the sort of news which we were 
sending two years ago: “‘ My age appears to bar me from any 
kind of commission and one hardly feels actively helping in 
the war effort by contributions to blood banks, committees 
on soldiers’ welfare, and the greedy U.S. Treasury.” There 
seems to be the same mutual dissatisfaction between rulers 
and ruled. The rulers scold the people for being apathetic, 
and the ruled say to the rulers, ‘‘ Well, tell us what to do, and 
what the heck are you doing anyway ?”’ The bill under which 
Congress voted pensions to its members was too much for the 
people altogether, and was laughed to extinction with satirical 
movements to raise “‘ Bundles for Congress ”’ and slogans like 
“Don’t worry about war and taxes ; get that pension, forget 
the Axis. ’’Another friend writes: ‘‘ You are probably reading 
in your American papers that we are still apathetic and bent 
on continuing business as usual. Don’t believe it. People 
in positions of authority said that a little too long and are 
getting tons of letters a day fit to burn up the bags. If we 
can get inspired leadership without too much waste of time, 
we shall make a good showing.” There’s the rub for 
democracies to-day. The dictatorships claim to have the 
monopoly of inspiration, and, much as we may laugh at 
Hitler’s intuitions, they are apt to have a flying start of 
interallied committees and trade union conferences. There 
is still in America a strong Home Defence, i.e., non-interven- 
tionist, anti-war party. A recent number of Life contains a 
full and well-documented account of the “ Voices of Defeat ” 
still vocal in the United States, and if the materials contained 
in it are not true, there should be a fine crop of libel actions. 
But chapter and verse are given for all its statements. It is 
sad for the British reader to find how far the “ ancient 
grudge ’’ persists even with the two great countries fighting 
side by side for their continued existence. The statement of 
a “‘ World Events Forum” speaker in Los Angeles that 
““ Queen Victoria’s children were all bastards ”’ is as irrelevant 
to the war as the interesting discovery by a paper called 
X-Ray that Lincoln’s death was due to “sinister Jewish 
financiers of Europe.’’ One speaker declared that the war 


ce 


was being fought for the benefit of Great Britain, ‘“ our 
ancient enemy,’’ and that by comparison the Japanese were 
“reasonable people.’’ One gentleman electrified his audience 
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with the statement that ‘‘ I have just investigated the racial 
background of Mrs. Anthony Eden, wife of the British 
Foreign Secretary. She is JEwisu. Her name is Litvinov, 
alias Finkelstein.” All these contributions to history were 
made, be it noted, after the attack on Pearl Harbour brought 
America into the war, and as recently as December 17 ex- 
Colonel Lindbergh testified that “‘ Britain is the real cause of 
all the trouble in the world to-day.’’ Many of the manifesta- 
tions may seem merely comic, but that they are calculated to 
cause mischief can hardly be doubted. An organisation with 
the charming title of ‘‘ We, the Mothers, Mobilise for America, 
Inc.”’ is strong in opposition to every step rendered necessary 
by war. It declares that ‘‘ Sugar Rationing condemns you 
to servitude,’ and that “ Your automobiles are being taken 
from you—that means you are going back to peasantry.” It 
opposes the organisation of a women’s army auxiliary for war 
duty on somewhat novel lines. ‘‘ What do they want with 
girls in the front lines ?”’ asks one excited mother Inc., and 
adds “‘ I’ll tell you—it’s sEx—and that’s Mrs. Eleanor’s idea 
too . . . The Administration has sold out the flower of our 
womanhood.” We can only sympathise with our friends 
across the water, and feel a certain thankfulness that our own 
country does not possess a monopoly of cranks. 


POSTSCRIPT 


An officer had occasion to visit Wick in the course of his 
duties. It is a town not easily accessible, and the last stages 
of the journey, when the Wick Express creeps sluggishly 
along the coast line of Easter Ross before plunging into the 
wilds of Sutherland, make the traveller think that time has 
ceased and that he is trenching on eternity. Being a con- 
scientious officer, however, this one travelled by train all the 
way. This meant getting up before dawn at Inverness, where 
he joined at 6.30 a train scheduled to start at 7. It did 
start at 9, and he arrived at Wick about five o’clock. There 
he was met by an A.T.S. complete with car. ‘‘ And where 
did you come from to-day ?”’ he inquired politely. ‘‘ From 
Inverness ! ’’ was the reply. She had started two hours after 
him from Inverness, and arrived in Wick two hours before 
him. 

What can only be regarded as wilful refusal on the part of 
the Sassenach to understand the geography of Scotland leads 
sometimes to other difficulties, as in the case of the high 
London officer who telephoned ‘‘ down” the other day that 
as he was inspecting a unit near Aberdeen one morning, he 
would find it convenient to inspect another near Alness in 
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the afternoon. He was indignant when asked if he had a 
private aeroplane. This absence of geographical knowledge 
was equalled in the House of Lords recently, when one of the 
noble and learned lords, in the course of a Scots appeal, 
referred to the good town of Lochgelly, in Fife, as “‘ Lock- 
gethly.” In extenuation of his offence, he murmured “I 
always thought it was in Wales,” which if anything added fuel 
to the flames. 


AND TRUE” 
(With apologies to The Times ”’) 


FAMILIES, WHEN A CHILD IS BORN, 
WANT IT TO BE INTELLIGENT. 

I, THROUGH INTELLIGENCE, 

HAVING WRECKED MY WHOLE LIFE, 
ONLY HOPE THE BABY WILL PROVE 
IGNORANT AND STUPID. 

THEN HE WILL CROWN A TRANQUIL LIFE 
BY BECOMING A CABINET MINISTER. 


(Chinese Poet Su Tung-p’o, ¢. 1100 A.D.) 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE RAPE OF AUSTRIA 


BETWEEN HITLER AND Mussouint. THE Memoirs oF PRINCE 
STARHEMBERG. (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.) Everyone who is 
interested in the post-war settlement of Europe should study and reflect 
on the sad history of Austria, during her existence as an independent 
State, as set forth in the Memoirs of Prince Starhemberg, the leader of the 
peasants in that country. We are told to-day that individuals and groups 
of people in these islands are busy planning the new world in which, 
when peace comes again, we shall all have to live and which is by common 
consent now so sensitive in all its far-flung parts that serious mal-adjust- 
ment in one corner of it is sure to affect the whole. 

If Austria is to be rescued and extricated from the Nazi prison wherein 
now her cultural traditions are being smothered, she will be as much a 
problem after this war as she was after the last. To use a figure employed 
by Prince Starhemberg himself in another connection, the plan adopted 
by the framers of the Treaties of 1920—as far as Austria was 
concerned—was “‘ to throw the cat into the water and see if it would 
swim.” Of course it didn’t swim! To vary the metaphor, it hadn’t a 
dog’s chance. The huge industrial head, the mountain backbone and the 
exiguous tail made a total which from the economic point of view was 
an abortion. If the new Austria is to be restricted to the same frontiers 
as before, the essential features of her deficiency will remain and will 
demand—what was denied before—special treatment and special 
protection. 

It is easy enough to say that the great industrial output of the working 
centres and sub-centres of Austria should serve the needs of the surround- 
ing agricultural countries. In theory it should. Actually in the past it 
did not, because of the universal desire of the Seccession States to develop 
their own industries for war and other purposes. Unless the whole of 
Europe voluntarily adopts the system of Free Trade it will tax the 
ingenuity of post-war planners to find a substitute for the old central 
control capable of maintaining the balance between agriculture and 
industry without compromising the principle of political liberty which 
is so much prized. Clearly, however, it will have to be done. Austria 
must not again be left to fester in the heart of Europe, nor—for the 
matter of that—must she be left as a desirable mouthful for someone to 
swallow. 

Her position, in the days of which Prince Starhemberg treats, was 
absurd. By the terms of the Treaty which bound her, she was not 
allowed to join Germany of her own volition. At the same time she 
was forbidden to maintain an armed force for her own protection bigger 
than a corporal’s guard. To this add the fact that no nation was prepared 
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to go to war to save her from conquest. A'few words of encouragement 
to stand up for her own rights, with no military preparations behind 
them to make them credible or to give them force, this was all that the 
leaders of the starveling Republic could rely on to counter the growing 
menace of aggressive Germany 

If the cruelly unjust treatment of Austria was one of the causes of 
this second torment in Europe, the governments which participated in 
it deserve what they are getting, and they will surely deserve it again 
if the new plan of settlement is not more faithful, more adroit and more 
just than the last. 

Rightly does Prince Starhemberg insist that the only weapons at the 
service of Austria were those of political propaganda; to keep, on the 
one hand, before the eyes of the Germans the fact that Austria repudiated 
their subversive attempts to win her by fraud and, on the other, by 
appealing to the sense of justice of the world, to resist the German effort 
to get the same result by force. The Prince tells us that he was an out 
and out opponent of appeasement. He resented the idea that Austria 
should lay herself down like a mat for the Germans to march over. He 
wished to rally Austrian opinion against the enemy—the real enemy, 
which was Hitler and his hordes. 


In this connection it must be remembered that the primary object 


of raising and organising the peasants was to offset the overweening 
pretensions of the workmen of Austria who had already been formed 
into fighting formations by the Socialist Party. As soon as the so-called 
“Heimwehr” became effective the population of Austria could be 
roughly divided into three groups: the peasants in the “ Heimwehr,” 
the workmen in the “ Schutzbund” and the comparatively well-to-do 
individuals who stood outside both organisations. When in later times 
the real enemy of the State was seen to be Hitler and his “‘ Jehad” of 
Pan-Germanism, Prince Starhemberg was the first to maintain that both 
organised groups had an interest in combining their efforts against the 
foe. Herein he showed that realistic common sense which came perhaps 
from his own detached position as democratic aristocrat. His was 
unfortunately a lone voice. Even his nearest adherents were caught up 
in the machinery and atmosphere of the class struggle. Austria had had 
Bolshevism at her gates—to the north in Bavaria and to the east in 
Hungary. There was an understandable dread of it and little appreciation 
of the fact that the “ yellow” Socialists of Vienna were too good- 
humoured to pursue paths of organised atrocity. Prince Starhemberg 
had the mortification of seeing his hopes destroyed by his own nominee. 
His henchman, Fey, engineered a clash between the Heimwehr and the 
Schutzbund, which spread from the provinces to the city and provoked 
feelings of bitterness and revenge sufficient to destroy all hope of benefit 
from the Patriotic Front. This surely was a disaster, and the Prince 
appreciates it as such for, in spite of all his efforts at conciliation, he was 
never again able to marshal the moral force of Austria as a whole against 
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the Nazis. Nevertheless, so long as the gallant Dollfuss lived and ruled 
as Chancellor, Prince Starhemberg was able to keep his idea of moral 
resistance to German pretensions alive. Atrocity was met by appropriate 
police action; propaganda was met by counter-propaganda. 
Acquiescence was repudiated and the notion of Austria as apart from 
Germany, with a different tradition and a different rdle in the post-war 
progress of Europe, given prominence inside and outside the Republic. 

These efforts, however, required financing and there arose in conse- 
quence the intervention of Mussolini in the affairs of the unhappy State— 
an intervention which led him to the fodt of her cross but no further. 

It was Prince Starhemberg who brought Mussolini in; who obtained 
from him arms for the peasants and money for his propaganda. Even 
more important—as it then appeared—was a promise from the Duce 
not to allow Germany to absorb Austria lest the marching divisions of 
the Huns should deploy in front of the northern exit of the Brenner Pass. 
The author makes it quite clear that this promise was in force long after 
sanctions had been imposed on Italy by the Western democracies in the 
interests of Ras Tafariand Abyssinia. He quotes Mussolini as appreciative 
of the little energy put into the enforcement of sanctions. We are wrong 
then in supposing that the collapse of the Hoare-Laval proposals pushed 
Mussolini into the arms of Hitler and are left to assume that it was rather 
the rich bribe of Tunis, Corsica and Savoy—once the issue was joined— 
that induced the Italian dictator to play Judas, fortified as it no doubt was 
by the danger of opposing alone the might of Germany across a con- 
tiguous frontier. 

The story of the end is sad. When Dollfuss was murdered he was 
succeeded by the gentle Schuschnigg—high-minded and philosophic, but 
no rough-and-tumble politician. His courage failed him as the crisis 
became ever more and more acute. He held the view that opposition 
to the Nazi crusade irritated its champions without stopping their 
unending intrigues. Appeasement would produce better results. Protest 
and warning availed nothing and Starhemberg withdrew from the 
Government and took himself to Switzerland, thus avoiding mal- 
treatment when the inevitable end came. Left to his own devices, 
Schuschnigg continued his policy of national suicide, even disarming and 
abolishing the Heimwehr, so that when at the end he wished to hold a 


plebiscite in defiance of Hitler’s views, he had nothing with which to — 


withstand the application of force. The leaders of his own army, partly 
out of sympathy for Hitler, partly out of fright, refused to face the 
incoming foe. So fell Austria and the Chancellor, like others after him, 
had opportunity to appreciate the effect of appeasement on a man like 
Hitler, as he watched his country being deprived of all the delightful 
features of her age-long culture, civilisation and kindly tolerance, to be 
ground down to the ugly level of North German barbarism. 

The past, however, is the past. It is with the future that we must 
deal. Prominent men are glib with their promises and assurances about 
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the new peace in Europe. No problem will, however, prove to be so 
full of knots and tangles. Frontiers will be involved and limitations upon 
sovereignty, finance and tariffs, inter-State trading, armaments and 
adaptability to the new conceptions of social organisation which have 
gripped and almost mastered the western world. In this welter of things 
old and things new the form of government which the released Austria 
is to have is perhaps a minor consideration. In the past Prince Starhem- 
berg was concerned with it, but showed the realistic character of his 
political outlook by taking no great interest in it. He even queried why 
anybody should raise the matter at all seeing that the Government of the 
day was not dreaming of changing its republican character. There is an 
obvious difference between recalling the legitimate representative of a 
revived empire as a figure head and link and recalling the legitimate 
representative of a single State. Provided that the head of the State rules 
only, and does not govern, there is no reason why the head of a Com- 
munistic republic should not be a king. In the case of Austria Prince 
Starhemberg saw one single advantage in a restored monarchy, namely, 
the stressing of the separation between Austria and Germany. This may 
conceivably appeal to the demi-urges of the new Europe, but however 
it may be, it is clear that something that carries weight, and imposes 
respect, is necessary if Austria is to be given a new lease of life as an 
independent State to persist in safety after all the excitements, resentments, 
revenges, ideals and Utopias have boiled themselves down to the hum- 
drum selfish modes of life to which human communities, great and small, 
are certain to return. 

This at least is to be said. If it should be the fortune of Austria to 
make use of the services of Prince Starhemberg again to guide her 
destinies, no man can know better than he what dangers may arise in the 
future to menace them. 

T. M. CuNINGHAME. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 


CRUSADER IN CRINOLINE. The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. (Hutchinson, 
18s.) The United States of America are much in our thoughts to-day, 
so the publication of this book is timely, for it provides us with a striking 
historical sketch of the social and national upheaval which shook that 
country a hundred years ago. The mid-19th century saw a wave of 
revolution pass over Europe ; in England religion and science were at 
war and the conscience of the nation was awakening to the shameful 
conditions of labour in mine and factory which were the aftermath of 
the industrial revolution. Ona young, untried and scattered people the 
impact of the reforming spirit was rougher still. 

We must picture to ourselves an America limited, so far as population 
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and cultivation went, to what are now known as the Eastern and East 
Central States. The territories west of the Missouri were being rapidly 
colonised, but the new settlements did not yet, for the most part, rank as 
States and therefore sent no representatives to Congress. In the early 
years of the century, when Harriet Beecher was born, the eastern seaboard 
was dominated by a fierce Nonconformist Protestantism. She came into 
the world in 1811, at Litchfield, Connecticut, the sixth of the nine children 
born to Dr. Lyman Beecher, a distinguished Calvinist minister and 
preacher, and Roxana Foote his wife. A subsequent marriage added 
three more children to the family. Six of her seven brothers entered the 
ministry, her eldest sister Catherine was a hard-driving, somewhat self- 
seeking promoter of girls’ schools; Harriet herself spent an obscure 
youth as an insignificant looking, unregarded teacher in her over-bearing 
sister’s educational ventures, her only creative achievement being a 
Children’s Geography, published under Catherine’s name! But in 1832 
Dr. Lyman Beecher accepted the Presidency of the Lane Seminary at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and the family moved to what was then called the West. 
Ohio was a non-Slave State, but its capital stood on the north side of the 
Ohio River, whose southern bank bordered Kentucky. By crossing the 
river, the Kentucky slaves could win freedom and there were charitable 
Abolitionists living near the bank who made it their business to promote 
escape. Thus Harriet came into contact with the fierce passions aroused 
each side of the border. Her father was a convinced “ gradual Aboli- 
tionist through Colonization” ; a policy which aimed at the return of 


_ the negroes to Africa over a number of years ; incidentally, as the fires 


of controversy grew hotter, his moderation was to cost him his post and 
his income. In Harriet the seeds of Abolitionist fervour germinated but 
slowly ; she had married an academic and indolent Professor husband, 
Calvin Ellis Stowe, and had borne him seven children in domestic retire- 
ment before she electrified the world by the appearance of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. 

In after life she was wont to say that the book was not of her own 
making, it had been dictated to her from on High. However inspired, 
its effect was immediate. It first appeared serially in the National Era ; 
when published as a volume 20,000 copies were sold in three weeks and 
the sales eventually ran into a million. Owing to her ignorance of the 
laws of copyright, no steps were taken to protect its publication abroad ; 
it was pirated and translated all over Europe and even reached Asia. 
In Great Britain, enthusiasm rose to fever height, fanned by the com- 
placent knowledge that slavery had been abolished in the West Indian 
colonies some years before. Self-righteous reproving of others—always 
an English failing—played a part in the admiration lavished on Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, an admiration which eventually redounded against her 
among her own countrymen. She found herself, in short, raised on a 
pedestal as one of the world’s foremost women. When she yisited 
England in 1853, Exeter Hall went mad with enthusiasm; Bishops, 
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Cabinet Ministers, authors thronged to do her honour, only two British 
institutions—The Times and Queen Victoria—saw the dangers lurking 
in the frenzied popular outcry and kept their heads. ‘‘ Let us have no 
more Uncle Tom’s Cabins,” wrote The Times, “ engendering ill-will, 
keeping up bad blood, and rendering well-disposed, humane but critically 
placed men their own enemies and the stumbling blocks to civilisation ” ; 
while the Queen “‘ remarked very sensibly that American slavery was a 
question with which Great Britain had nothing to do.” 

The cardinal weakness of Uncle Tom’s Cabin lay in the fact that while 
it was a moving story which contained no fact whose truth could be 
actually challenged, it drew a picture of slavery which the South neither 
knew nor recognised. The author had, unconsciously, no doubt, 
exercised to the full her “‘ propensity to dress facts for a purpose.” At 
first the South received the book without resentment other than a feeling 
of injured innocence, but as the hurly-burly waxed louder this mood 
turned to bitter exasperation and hatred. Anti-slavery riots and fighting 
were incessant along the border ; the John Brown of the Federal War 
Hymn led a band who murdered pro-slavery men in Kansas, finally 
capturing the United States arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia. The 
Southern States could bear the mass propaganda no longer ; they claimed 
the right to secede, but it is safe to say that a main cause of the hysteria 
which brought about the Civil War was the success of Uncle Tom. 

Nearly a hundred years later, the American public was to devour, 
almost as voraciously, a book—Gone With the Wind—which gave the 
Southern side of the question. The truth being, as this Life dispassion- 
ately shows, that thoughtful American opinion has come to see that the 
whole Abolitionist movement, from the preliminary agitation, through 
the agonies of the Civil War, to the injustices of the carpet bagging 
settlement after Lincoln’s death, was an illustration of how not to advocate 
and carry out an essential, inevitable, but highly complicated and delicate 
reform. 

Though the publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin brought fame and for- 
tune to its author, it forms but an episode in this amazingly clever 
character study. Mrs. Beecher Stowe survived her triumph for forty-six 
years. She wrote many other widely read books. In her own eyes she 
remained to the last a personage, but the world at large forgot her. Her 
carelessness and ignorance of the world’s ways got her into trouble more 
than once, but her sublime sense that she was the instrument of Heaven’s 
Will, which compels our respect as well as our smiles, carried her through 
everything. Rarely has a biographer been furnished with such rich and 
varied material as that supplied by the individual personalities of Harriet 
and her family, and rarely has material been worked up with such fair- 
ness, insight and humour. Mr. Forrest Wilson holds our interest to the 
end. The portraits of the Beecher Stowes and of their surroundings will 
line the walls of our memory for long ; the book, despite its length, is a 
masterpiece of biography. 
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THE CITY CHURCHES 


Tue Otp CHuRCHES OF Lonpon. By Gerald Cobb. With an Intro- 
duction by Geoffrey Webb, M.A. (Batsford, 15s.) The City Churches 
have been a matter of controversy for years. They were beautiful— 
they were redundant—they served a useful purpose—they cumbered the 
ground and should be moved elsewhere—so the contest raged. It is 
typical of our happy-go-lucky methods that when war broke out it 
occurred to no one to see that whatever was done to the City churches 
had better be done by ourselves. Now it has been done for us, the best 
of them have been destroyed by the ruthless Hun. We shall never see 
St. Stephen, Walbrook or St. Mary-le-Bow or many another again, and 
to many of us who have not seen them they are not even a memory. 

Si monumentum requiris, circumspice. Were Wren here he could, 
thanks to the Germans, say that of St. Paul’s, but the other City monu- 
ments to his genius have been, in the interest of “‘ business,” blotted from 
our gaze for a generation. To seek a City church nowadays is like 
looking for a rabbit in a hole. It is the height, not the number, of 
buildings which have turned old London into the semblance of a heathen 
town, as the interesting jacket on this book shows. It is an impression, 
drawn by Professor Schwabe from an eighteenth-century engraving, of 
the north bank of the river as seen from London Bridge. Had we been 
able to see, in its entirety, that bevy of simple, graceful, infinitely varied 
spires and towers, we might have realised in time the wonderful heritage 
of English baroque style, both in building and furnishings, which the 
greatest of our architects had created for us, in the space of little more 
than thirty years. In that respect, Wren more than made up for the 
depredations of the Fire ; we should not have let it disappear in another 
fire without an effort to save it. Therefore the only drawback to this 
excellent book is that it did not appear ten years ago, though even now 
the text which heads it may rouse us to “ gather up the fragments that 
remain that nothing be lost.” 

All Batsford books reach a high standard, but this work is outstanding. 
In his Introduction, Professor Webb gives us an interesting résumé of 
church building in London with the names of the architects ; Mr. Cobb 
then describes, expertly and patiently, the huge task executed by Wren, 
his pupils and craftsmen. It is an engrossing story, admirably told, and 
never for a moment monotonous, chiefly because it tells of skilful, 
finished work of brain and hand by individual men, built to endure. 
What will the next rebuilding of London, of which we hear so much, 
produce ? Will it be worth a Batsford Book ? 
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A BOOK MISCELLANY 


THE Foou’s Procress. By Rom Landau. (Faber, 5s.) A perceptive, 
warm-hearted and generous interpretation of British character for which 
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the author’s duties as R.A.F. Liaison Officer with the Polish Air Force 
in Britain provided the stimulus and occasion. 
Wantep—A New Vision. By Axel Heyst. (Minerva Publishing Co., 
6s.) This pamphlet contains the often shrewd and incisive comments 
of a foreign political writer—internal evidence suggests that he is a 
German émigré—on the course of the war during the autumn and winter 
of 1940-41. Mr Heyst is particularly sensible about Germany. 
‘Germany will never crack [he says] without a major military 
defeat. She cracked in the last war because the military machine, 
the very backbone of the German nation, collapsed. This time not 
only must the military machine be defeated, but also the Party 
machine which holds in its grip the population of the Reich.” 
This is both sound and true, But we suggest that Mr. Heyst goes a 
trifle too far when he says that we want a new vision. A little vision 
would be quite a good thing too. 
Wuat Potanp Wants. By Ignacy Matuszewski. (M. I. Kolin Ltd, 
(Faber and Faber) 1s.) M. Matuszewski was Polish Minister of Finance 
from 1928 to 1930; editor of the Gazeta Polska from 1931 onwards; 
and charged during the September, 1939, campaign with the task of 
transporting Poland’s gold to safety abroad—a task very successfully 
performed. In this brief and forceful pamphlet, M. Matuszewski sets 
forth Poland’s claim to have restored to her at the end of the war ail 
the lands which she possessed at the outbreak of hostilities. ‘The 
problem of Poland’s frontiers is one of the most thorny and difficult 
problems which the peace settlement must grapple with; we shall do 
well to study and meditate this patriotic Polish view. 
THe Greek WHITE Boox. Published for the Greek Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. (Hutchinson, 6s.) For obvious reasons the English translation 
of the Greek White Book on the antecedents of Italy’s attack on Greece 
never reached this country. Now, by a timely decision, the Greek 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs has had the English text reprinted. M, 
Tsouderos, the Prime Minister of Greece, contributes a preface which 
sets Italy’s attack in the perspective of 30 years of unneighbourly history. 
The White Book itself—a cool, objective and informative compilation— 
is, of course, indispensable to proper understanding of the phase of the 
war with which it is concerned. 
THe KREMLIN AND THE PrEopLe. By Walter Duranty. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 5s.) Mr. Duranty, for many years correspondent of the 
New York Times in Moscow, writes about Russia with exceptional 
experience and knowledge. His theme is the relationship between the 
Russian régime and the Russian people, and the strength, both spiritual 
and material, which the régime, under Stalin’s leadership, has fostered 
and developed throughout Russia. The famous Russian trials, now 
nearly a decade old, provide some of the background and material for 
Mr. Duranty’s analysis. His book deserves careful (if at times somewhat 
critical) reading. 
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LONDON ON THE AIR 


Tus 1s Lonpon. By Edward R. Murrow. Edited by Elmer Davis. 
(Cassell, 7s. 6d.) London Calling was surely the most picturesque cry 
evolved during our material and mechanical age. This Is London is the 
version which summons the American public to listen to the com- 
mentary on English affairs by the Columbia Broadcasting Company. 
Listeners must have eagerly awaited and greatly enjoyed Mr. Murrow’s 
talks, here reproduced in book form. They date from the end of August 
1939 to mid-June 1941. These talks set a standard in the reporting of 
current affairs which deserves imitation. They are never sentimental ; 
there is no hint of sobstuff. There is no suggestion of superior criticism 
in describing the affairs of another country ; there are no heroics, the 
plain story tells its own tale for people to draw their own conclusions. 
Mr. Murrow took endless trouble to give accurate pictures of what was 
happening. His broadcasts of London air raids were delivered from a 
roof-top while the raid was in progress. He went to the coast ; he went 
to the country ; everywhere he faithfully interpreted what the people he 
saw were saying and thinking. He did not disdain little human touches 
which gave high light to his stories, most of which we in England have 
never been told. For instance, we now learn for the first time that, 
when delivering a speech in April 1940 as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Churchill had difficulty in reading his notes and had to change his 
spectacles. ‘‘One had the feeling that nearly everyone in the House 
wanted to help him.” Or again, he goes down to an inn on Exmoor, 
where the innkeeper’s wife wants to know about London air raids, but 
the landlord cuts in at once: “ They'll be all right . . . they’ve got 
their teeth into this thing now and they’ll be all right. It’s too bad some 
people have to live in terror and fear, being bombed every night, when 
nothing happens to us. If we could spread it out a bit, all share in it, 
maybe it wouldn’t be so bad.” ‘“ Then I understood,” says the com- 
mentator, “‘ what people mean when they say this country is united.” 

The secret of Mr. Murrow’s success is probably that, unlike many 
broadcasters, he is never self-conscious. In fact, he never thinks of him- 
self at all, save as the faithful interpreter of events, from the death and 
destruction of a raid, to the policeman playing cup and ball with his 
whistle. That is the reason that we, who have been through it all before, 
can find pleasure and profit in reading this retrospect. 


THE GIFT OF IMAGINATION 


Masters OF Reauiry. By Una Ellis-Fermor. (Methuen, 6s.) Srorm. 
By George Stewart. (Hutchinson, 9s.) Masters of Reality (from the 
series entitled ‘‘ Bridgeheads,” edited by Dorothy L. Sayers and Muriel 
St. Clare Byrne) is a book small in size but great in matter. It is of small 
consequence whether one does or does not agree with the author— 
though it is hard to see how anyone could actively disagree. The point 
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is that the essay presents a definitely constructive idea towards helping to 
improve humanity and its lot, as a whole. During the last decade of 
so criticism has been rife: of men, methods and matters, especially 
among the reform-minded but half-thinking youth. One continually 
hears them complaining that this or that is wrong with the world, 
without suggesting any workable remedy for the amelioration of wrongs, 
Miss Ellis-Fermor, in this interesting essay, maintains that through the 
disciplined exercise of the Imagination which she believes is latent in each 
and every one of us, a sense of ‘‘ wonder and delight ” is achieved that 
will bring us closer, mentally, to the reality of God, as He is reflected in 
the beauty of everything around us; thus rendering our lives, whatever 
they may be, immeasurably richer in all things. This, in turn, would 
leave less room in our minds for the hate and envy that assail each one 
of us at moments and which, in their worst forms, have produced the 
present world cataclysm. Emerson has said that ‘‘ Imagination is central ; 
fancy, superficial,” and it is of that true Imagination that Miss Ellis-Fermor 
writes. Words never fail this author ; it is as though she were beloved 
by them ; any idea of hers, however abstruse or metaphysical, turns to 
crystal clarity as her friends the words help her to express it. ‘The book 
is indeed a “‘ Bridgehead”: each one who reads it will find therein 
something for him- or herself ; it should be issued to every schoolmaster 
throughout the country. For a child to be brought up to appreciate 
and act upon the ideas expressed in Miss Ellis-Fermor’s essay, would be 
to ensure that our children might indeed hope to become “ Masters of 
Reality.” 

Storm is born in—or, rather, over—the Pacific Ocean and, like all 
babies, it is quite reasonably small to begin with. Subsequently, and 
again like all babies, it grows. Its dicoverer, a Junior Meteorologist, 
christens it “‘ Maria” and feels almost fatherly towards it. He follows, 
with growing interest, Maria’s journey to the west coast of America, 
Arrived at the coast, pushed and hustled by various cross-currents of air, 
both Polar and Tropical, she treats California to a fine display of feminine 
temperament. She causes considerable havoc and we read of her effect 
on the lives of various persons, widely divergent in outlook and character. 
Storm is a book of much insight, well-written and interesting. Men 
battling with the elements and the several outcomes of those battles, 
make a really good story. The different characters are drawn with 
economy and understanding ; from the Chief Meteorologist, who feels 
so acutely the responsibility of forecasting the weather that he wakes 
sweating from an awful nightmare of watching people upset and drown 
from small pleasure-boats owing to his miscalculations, to poor little 
Jen and her boy friend who, blinded by snow, plunge, car and all, over 
the edge of a mountain road to their deaths on the rocks below. Maria, 
after causing dire tragedy and also opportunities for heroic deeds, simply 
lies down and dies. But though she departs unknelled, uncoffin’d, but 


far from unknown, she has brought out the best in some folk, the worst ff 
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in others, and a little excitement into the life of the Junior Meteorologist. 
A book well worth reading, especially by those interested in weather-lore. 


RECENT BOOKS 


Is INDIA IMPREGNABLE? By Victor Bayley, C.I.E., C.B.E., M.I.C.E. 
(Robert Hale, 12s. 6d.) THe ENGuisH Woopianp. By John Rodgers. 
(Batsford, 10s. 6d.) SprrrirE, The Experiences of a Fighter Pilot. By 
Squadron Leader “ B. J. Ellan.” (John Murray, 5s.) Mr. Bayley knows 
his India from end to end. Unfortunately his book was written before 
the war and its main theory, that India is impregnable, has been rudely 
shattered by the events of the last few months for, quite naturally, he 
bases his contention on the retention of Singapore and the command of 
the sea. Nevertheless, India is in the picture to-day and the book is 
worth reading for the intelligent, well-written descriptions it gives of the 
races who inhabit that continent, the neighbours who surround it, the 
natural features, the fighting forces, the supplies and communications 
which constitute its defence. Moreover, it illustrates both the advantages 
and the difficulties of our present position. India is very ill-supplied 
with harbours suitable for invasion from the sea. On the other hand, 
the strategy of its defence has always been based, as Mr. Bayley bases it, 
on invasion from the north-west, by the mountain passes through which 
conquering hordes have so often passed. Now we must switch round to 
east and, for the moment, we have lost command of the sea. 

The English Woodland is mach more than an essay on scenery ; it is 
a most interesting history of the forests of England, their uses in the 
past, their forest and manor laws. The illustrations are admirable. 

Squadron Leader Ellan’s unvarnished descriptions of his experiences 
in the Battle of Britain convey, more than any flowers of style, just what 
it means to be a fighter pilot. You are thousands of feet up, in any 
weather, with only an hour to play with and so many seconds’ worth 
of ammunition ; how can you make the best of it? Your best chance 
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always comes when petrol and bullets have almost run out ; you must 
escape destruction—if you can—as well as try to destroy your enemy; 
that means acrobatic feats of manceuvre as well as taking lightning 
chances of attack; but the author takes no credit; he only wants to 
explain how it is done, and he owns to landing, very tired ! 


A CRITICAL FRIEND 


An ULsTERWOMAN IN ENGLAND, 1924-1941. By Nesca Robb. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 85. 6d.) An American, just arrived in this country 
on war business, recently remarked to an English friend: ‘‘ What I 
cannot understand about England is that I never hear anybody criticise 
the Americans. Now in America we criticise you all the time.” That 
habit is probably perennial in the United States, but all the world over 
there seems at this moment a curious propensity to subject the English 
character to critical analysis. We are constantly being examined and 
overhauled and asked for explanations of our behaviour, as though it 
were quite different from that of the rest of human nature. Miss Robb 
is no exception to this rule ; a loyal Ulsterwoman, she starts by admitting 
that she frankly dislikes the English, does not understand them, and is 
contemptuous of their attitude to life in the between-war period, oblivious 
of the fact that it was shared by all the nations, such as the French and 
Belgians, who had really suffered in 1914-18. However, as the book 
proceeds, Miss Robb mellows ; “‘ we” and “‘ us” replace “‘ they,” and 
we feel that she has at any rate settled down into being a Briton, which 
is all we ask of her. Her impressions of war work are shrewd and fair, 
and she writes pleasantly. 
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